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Old and Doung America. 


Wuevxever any body of men finds that a good portion of the talent 
which formerly aided in its quarrels has become unwieldly, and its ideas 
tarnished, there is generally some quiet proclamation of a new creed, and 
proposals to new supporters. This done, the heroes of the old strifes are 
wo-begone to find themselves stored among the nation’s respectables, 
while a crowd, more pliant, and exponents of the remodeled ideas, are 
no less astounded to find themselves towering among the nation’s nota- 
bles. Before the wry face of this obsolete, and the wondering face of 
this nascent politician, the best of written comedy wants marrow; @ 
richer mine for gems of the ludicrous no man has yet discovered, and 
that playwright will make fortune and fame, who shall prolong the laugh- 
ter which agonizes the nation at these revolutions. But these faces in 
sorrowful and joyful anger give us some questions. 

What brings about these transitions ? 

Talent which has worked on the men and measures of an age without 
being crippled by defeats, is, generally, for farther use, good enough, and 
safe enough, if it has not gained too long a succession of triumphs, A 
succession of defeats, of course, discourages its farther use. Triumphs 
identify the victor with the times of their occurrence. They tie him to 
his old policy, no matter how unsuited to new ideas. He is likely to 
worry his adherents by considering their interest in his old successes 
equal to their eagerness for his new ones, and more than this, we may 
infer from a thousand facts, that such elated party leaders too often re- 
member the tricks and subtleties which aided in their victories, long after 


their memory refuses them a good portraiture of those nobler strokes whick 
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wrought out their glories. It is a grand thing to see men go on from tri- 
umph to triumph ; but with us it seems the rule, to which exceptions are 
few, that one grand round of triumphs ends all of a statesman’s course 
which is honorable or profitable. To gain the triumph, the statesman 
almost always forms such an alliance between casuistry and conscience 
as shall not soon be again available. He who is thus swollen into an 
embodiment of some hobby of to-day, is hardly likely so perfectly to 
embody the opposing hobby, which, in the natural course of things, will 
rule to-morrow. Whether the man in such an action avows himself a 
rascal, or saint, his changed covering must be gashed by the critics, and 
all the chances are that he falls under their stilettoes. 

But how stand these two elements with us at present? Collating in 
the progress of our leaders, great and small, what they have promised 
and not done, what they have done and not promised, and what 
they do in accordance with principles previously avowed, we have mate- 
rials for a most extensive induction. Noting the examples thus obtained, 
we find, first, an older class of thinkers and workers, with which, so far 
as the thought of a nation can be ruled, has been the dynasty of rulers 
over the prevalent national opinions. This body, in its best examples, 
owes something to some superficial study of ancient polity—much more 
to careful readings of English models, and most of all to a steady use 
of its common sense, in gathering just such knowledge as avails it. 
Sedate, and wanting in perpetual brilliancy, it bears elements of power 
with which it will ever contest stoutly for the immunities of the grand 
directing body. One of these is the grasp which it has on those portions 
of our political history which those in training for official work most ad- 
mire. Another is its general identity with the solid and respectable in di- 
plomacy,—another, the fact that it strikes quickly, for, in its constitution 
are principles, and discipline, and general tactics, well known at the com- 
mencement of a struggle by all its allies. On these accounts there are 
continual accessions to it from avowed adherents to the younger party, 
as well as from those who are making their first choice. The grand idea 
of this portion of the existing parties seems to be, that, in working out 
courses of political action their glory and emolument will come much 
more from grappling with the prosaic real, than toying with the plausi- 
ble ideal. Their grand dread seems to be the coming of emergencies, 
when they must generalize hastily from scanty facts. Their grand study 
seems to be that of past disorders and remedies in the state, in order to 
prophesy, on the third principle which Compte recognizes, what shall 
be the law of the future. 
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Turning to what may be called Young America, we find that its great 
motive, in appearance, is eagerness for a quick national development. But 
there is another element, equally powerful, though not so showy,—the 
principle that veneration for past triumphs should not exclude fresh tal- 
ent, which may be available for future triumphs. This is not necessarily 
aselfish element. It influences many who profit nothing, if it gains the 
mastery. No more is it altogether supported by men who have a curi- 
osity to see younger and keener intellects pitted against each other, for 
it rules many whose whole life shows them admirers of the aged and 
dignified, rather than the young and shrewd. Those also greatly mis- 
take the characteristics of these parties, who recognize in the older form 
the conservatism, and in the younger the radicalism of the day. The 
younger party clings to many ideas hatefully conservative, which the 
former will drop at its first opportunity. Some old theories, and rallying 
cries, which the former have been striving for a century to bury decently, 
have been energized by the latter, and put forth as things vitally impor- 
tant. To lead among the former, one must often cling to the common 
place ; to hold a primacy among the latter, some noted examples seem to 
warrant us in saying that stoutly to maintain some magnificently impu- 
dent lie, to make unbounded faith in national destiny atone for thievery, 
and to sneer at all common argument, is all that is needful. Take for in- 
stance a case where rights are withheld, and where the national dignity 
demands some excuse that it may keep a decently straight face before its 
neighbors. The former at once allow, as every reasonable man must al- 
low, that the rights exist—that in time they may be asserted, but that at 
present they are overruled by expediency. The latter will probably laugh 
at your arguments, put some ridiculous misconstruction on your histori- 
eal evidences, and overawe you by the supremely brazen position that 
these rights do not exist. This younger party is, to all appearances, lib- 
eral and flexible. Its reasoners seem to have fermenting in their minds 
as many kindly elements, as have any thinkers, yet there is among them 
a fondness for prompt and stern measures, which would argue that, like 
John Adams, a leader in an opposing school, they had gained from all 
ancient history the single truth, that the mortal defect in ancient consti- 
tutions was the incertitude of the sovereignty. The quarrels between 
these systems are worth notice. To see some bully of the new school, 
wriggling in the logical grip of the older thinker, to see his knaveries 
ooze from him in that merciless squeeze, is great gain to bystanders, if 
mirth goes for anything. So, too, when some meek old fop of the other 
school, elephantine in fooleries and bigotries, is badgered by young ene- 
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mies, until their stabs and stings make him declare his willingness to re- 
ceive inklings of a new éreed, and to renounce his schisms. 

In combining the various materials furnished for the public weal, the 
former seems more reliable; but to manage the combinations, the latter 
use an energy and tact which not unfrequently gives them the prefer- 
ence. The latter, in making these combinations, are often heedless, and 
sometimes wanton. Often they see, rising from their careless mixtures, 
political disasters, which scare them, as the Alchymist was scared, seeing 
the Afrite rising from his alembic. To us, neither of these systems seems 
hopeful. The world has seen their glitter often, and gained nothing 
worth keeping. There is complete heartlessness in either, though less 
perhaps in the older party. Both refuse at times to distinguish the cleric 
from the laic—the principle which evidently has a mission, from the 
principle which evidently has not. There is, in either, too great haste in 
the recognition of comfortable exceptions to the uncompromising rule, 
too great zeal in nourishing patriotism, and too little in nourishing justice, 
too much incense burnt before intriguing power and brawling power, 
too frequent blasphemies in setting aside the principle that truth cannot 


be gyved. ‘ 
4 AD. WERE 8. ve 


Crout Fishing. 
BY SUI GENERIS. 


Pernaprs the reader never went a-trouting. Perhaps, also, he can fish 
better than the writer, who is, at best, “no great” of an angler. In 
either case, he would be pleased with the ground—a rough sort of a 
place, called Waterville, in New Hampshire—a place where there are no 
steam engines, but yet features of original grandeur and natural simpli- 
city, that eclipse the passive beauty of artificial adornment. 

A better playground for an amateur geologist can hardly be imagined. 
From all sides of a little valley, steep mountains rise, like that “ which 
might be touched,” and adown them, and among them, dash and race a 
great many water-courses, which form a rushing, foaming stream, appro- 
priately named Mad River. Huge bowlders dam up the channels, and 
the debris of the spring. freshets present a continual chevauz de frise to 

.the resolute sportsman. After leaping about. for a few days over the 
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rocks, which is, in fact, the only way of getting along, you would be as 
nimble as an Alpine hunter. 

If you care to explore this place, go by rail to Plymouth, N. H., and 
thence as you like to Farmer Greeley’s, who owns the best house among 
the seventeen that constitute the town. The district school is kept in his 
garret during the winter, and other good things are kept in his cellar and 
pantry allthe year round. The road runs tilt against his door, and, when 
you get there, you will be obliged to stop. The exercise you will endure 
upon the road, and also your fish-catching, will make you very “ valiant 
trencher-men,” and you will eat at least fifty cents’ worth at. each meal, 
which is Mr. Greeley’s entire charge per diem. 

It is amusing to see how precision will relax her stiffness, and etiquette 
unbend her haughtiness, as soon as the country breezes blow their soft 
and careless welcome into the face of either precisian or fashionable cit. 
Perhaps the driver wears a seedy coat and a foxy hat, but you chat with 
him pleasantly for all that, heedless of what le beau monde would say. 
It is quite surprising what a reputation for bonhommie one may create in 
a very short time. On the other hand, too, you are liable to be set down 
as “stuck up,” before you are aware that a carelses word has escaped 
your lips. The country people generalize very rapidly in regard to one’s 
manners. You meet a farmer by the road-side, and he nods to you, 
though a stranger, in a neighborly way. Be sure and return a polite 
salute, or else, like honest Dogberry, he will thank God that he is rid of a 
knave. The best method of conciliation is, to be generally affable, ex- 
ceedingly irreverent towards Lindley Murray, and all his tribe, to eat 
with your knife edgewise, and to drink from the saucer rather than the 
cup. But this talk is hardly trout-fishing, although it leads to it. 

You must be sure to go to Waterville barbarously dressed. Whatever 
raiment will best resist the elements, that wear—stout cow-hide boots, 
well greased, answer a good purpose, and a ball of twine with a darning 
needle to “sow tares,” is necessary. More obstinate stubs, to scratch 
and tear withal, you can never find, and many a tumble-down will con- 
tribute to mortify the flesh. 


The trout in these cold mountain streams, are not fastidious. They 
will jerk a mud-worm as snappishly as a fly-hook,—and you may talk 
and make all the noise that is desirable. All your shouting will not 
drown the ceaseless roar of the waterfalls. 

With what delight you feel the sharp jerk at the hook, and lo, the wit- 
less fish gleams suddenly in the sunlight, quivering, writhing upon the 
.barb ; every crimson spot aglow, the delicate fins outspread and translu- 
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cent with inimitable hues, and the whole an alter et idem which makes 
you grow in conformity to old Izaak, and in dislike to the verses of 
Matthew Byles. 

There is now and then a bear seen in Waterville. Bears and blue- 
berries have been associated together since the date of the famous “ Rol- 
lo Books” at least, if not since the creation; and, whenever you come 
across a blueberry “patch” upon the mountain, you may be sure that it 
is a good place for bears; at any rate, it is unsafe to proceed to extremi- 
ties with bruin, unless you have a well loaded gun, which is quite a cum- 
brous thing in fishing. The safest and most interesting method is to let 
him climb a tree. He walks up as easily as a fly upon the wall, by dint 
of his well armed paws. But you had best pause till he is well out of 
the way. There are also strange stories of wild cats that inhabit the 
woods, and an occasional catamount straying down from Canada to cater 
for his family, is included in their category. Strange sights and sounds 
are ascribed to them, but we never heard of serious catastrophes. 

If you happen to lose your way, as we hope you never will, look what 
is before you. Either “an aching void” in the place where the stomach 
should be, or else a comfortless meal of raw fish to be eaten without salt. 
You will, of course, make a fire if you have matches; but if not, don’t 
wear your patience and your fingers in stick-rubbing; try rather to for- 
get that it is cold, and be thankful that you haven’t a thermometer. You 
will be fortunate if you can amuse yourself by night with poking the 
fire, and estimating the value of a great pile of brush. In the morning it 
will be advisable to “shin up” a tree, and, having taken the bearings, to 
walk till you find some breakfast. 

These primitive woods, however painfully their roughness enters into 
one at times, are still grand and venerable. It is a majestic landscape 
that spreads out a “silent sea of pines,” undulating darkly to the hori- 
zon. Everywhere is that solemn, unfaded mantle drawn over the decay- 
ing plants, the sterile rocks, and all that is unsightly below, even as 
mild charity can cover a multitude of misdeeds. Everywhere stand up 
the lively trees among the ancient skeletons, whose mould affords them 
nutriment, and flourish amidst the decay of centuries. So stand the gen- 
erations of men upon the burial places of other times, and heed it not. 

All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. * * * # 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last sleep. 
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How different is this old forest from the smooth woods, so trim and 
cleared, where picnics are held, and which pleasure parties pronounce 
“beautiful.” 

See that enormous mountain dome towering up from the rocky chan- 
nel where you stand. Its summit is bald with innumerable storms, and 
its woody covering has been many times ripped and furrowed by the 
avalanche. Does it not symbolize eternity, strewn with the wrecks of 
time? And below the noisy torrent, now swelled, now dry, is foaming 
along, an emblem of our passionate and evanescent life. 


Reader—we took you a-trouting, and choose to desert you upon this 
uncomfortable mountain, to get down as you can, 


pian In Ukilew .’53. 


Song. 


“Touch us gently, Time.”—Barry Cornwall. 


Tovon her gently, gentle Time, 
She is in her girlhood’s prime ; 
Leave no wrinkles, anxious care, 
On that cheek and brow so fair,— 
Trials, oft ye must be met, 

But, O come not near her yet,— 
Pass her gently, rolling years, 
Leave no lingering trace of tears. 


Balmy, odor-breathing Spring 

To her feet thy roses bring, 

Strew her path with sweetest flowers 
That e’er grew in Eden’s bowers ; 
But, though all-surpassing fair, 

With her they could not compare. 
Bear her, Time, O gently by, 

As thy winged coursers fly. 


Tranquil be her path through life, 
Little may she heed its strife, 
Never may it be her part 

To endure a wounded heart, 
Never may she others find 

Than the loving, true and kind. 
Bear her gently, Time, along, 
Midst the hurrying, passing throng 


gf, 
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Novels and Novel Writers. 


“Tux noblest study of mankind, is man ;” to search out the secret 
springs of action in the heart, to analyze its workitigs and examine its 
motive, to penetrate that “sanctum sanctorum,” and unveil its concealed 
aspirations and earnest longings, is a labor worthy of the greatest genius. 
But in real life it is seldom that enough is known of any one to under- 
stand his innermost feelings, and, fortunately for our happiness, it is but 
rarely that any one is so situated as to call forth the slumbering powers 
of his nature, the deep sensibilities of his heart. Actual experience but 
seldom affords instances of trying circumstances, which arouse the deep- 
est energies of the soul; by the contemplation of which we are exalted 
with admiration, pity, wonder and astonishment. The occasions for the 
exercise of the heroic virtues are but rare. Life can seldom be romantic ; 
but what shall those poor creatures do whose lot is cast among the sober 
and’sedate, whose unvarying routine of life dries up the higher and more 
generous impulses of the heart? Shall they find no relief from the dull 
monotony of their existence? no oppértunity of knowing the virtues they 
can never see or experience? Here lies the province of the novelist and 
poet. He opens to our view every corner of the heart and gives the key 
to its most secret intentions. He portrays in “words that burn” the 
strong passions of man. He shows us human nature. Though his story 
may be false, for all that, it can teach as good a lesson. The patriotism 
of the elder Brutus and his stern virtue affects us as much, although a 
hundred Niebuhrs may deny his very existence. Truth in the tale is not 
necessary for an accurate study of human nature. Provided the cireum- 
stances are possible and the characters natural, we derive as much bene- 
fit from its perusal as if each person “ lived, moved, and had his being” 
upon this earth. Certain it is that novels, by giving a false and errone- 
ous idea of life and human nature, may exert a most pernicious influence 
upon the youthful and inexperienced mind; but it becomes the duty of 
every parent to guard against this by a careful supervision of their child- 
ren’s pursuits; do not give them fiction and not a single principle to 
guide their judgment ; but first fortify their intellect by reason, then in- 
dulge their imagination by fiction. Upon the youthful and inexperienced, 
I say, because what appeals to their feelings is but too apt to give a 
wrong bias to their thoughts. But for those hardened in the ways of 
the world, whose sensibilities have been blunted by rough contact with 
their fellow men, they feel a defect in a work where the inner man is 
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feebly, and it may be wrongly portrayed, and derive no pleasure, and 
consequently no harm from its perusal. 

To increase our knowledge of the heart then, is among the great ends 
of every good novel. ; 

One of the strongest and most effectual means of denouncing and 
attacking the foibles and errors of our nature, is to expose them to the 
ridicule and sneers of the world; the keen and polished shafts of wit, the 
severe and cutting blows of irony are more successful than the closest 
and most convincing arguments. I am of the sect of Democritus, and 
have more confidence in his theory. I believe that his contemptuous 
treatment of men’s follies was far preferable to the sober and earnest man- 
ner of his contemporary. What men are ashamed of, they will but sel- 
dom advocate, and to see their darling projects and cherished opinions 
held up to the scorn of a sneering and laughing world has but little in- 
fluence to increase their veneration for them ;— 


‘They hear, 
On all sides, from innumerable tongues, 
A dismal, universal hiss; the sound 
Of public scorn.” 


How can this be better exemplified than by the inimitable Don Quix- 
ote? In this extraordinary and immortal work, Cervantes did more to 
destroy the absurd institution of Knight Errantry, and to turn the public 
mind from the nonsensical and foolish romances of the day, than all the 
logic of Euclid or Aristotle could have accomplished in a century. 

If “wit makes wise things foolish,” and “gild whereso’er it strikes,” 
how powerful and strong it is against the palpable inconsistencies of man- 
kind,— ° 

“ When to truth allied, the wound it gives 
Sinks deep, and to remotest ages lives.” 


But from the faithful delineation of character, we may derive both 
pleasure and instruction. 


“Lives of great men all remind us 
We may make our lives sublime,” 


and not less of fictitious personages than of real. ’ Tis not the fact that 
“ great men” have lived, that arouses “ our soul to dare and will to do ;” 
but their virtues, which we emulate ; their talent, which we admire ; their 
success, which awakens our ambition ; or their misfortunes, which excite 


our pity; and cannot virtue, talents, suecess, or misfortune conceived of, 
VOL. XVIII. 
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affect us: as much as when embodied in solid flesh and bone! Cannot 
the sisterly devotion of Jeannie Deans, the chivalrous valor of Ivanhoe, 
touch our hearts as sensibly as if they had been fellow mortals and not 
creatures of fancy—mere children of the brein? 

But the novelist, as the historian, aims at truth; the historian in par- 
ticular instances, the novelist in general results ; the historian finds it in 
facts, the novelist in principles. As the skillful naturalist, from a few 
bones, constructs the whole creature, not by an act of the imagination, 
but by close reasoning and study; so the novelist, in describing char- 
acter, takes the few facts furnished by history, and, from his knowledge 
of human nature and by-gone times, fills out the slight sketch in a per- 
fectly consonant manner. Who can deny that good “Queen Bess” is 
more fully, vividly and truly portrayed in the pages of Kenilworth ; that 
the pedantic James, the Solomon of England, stands out in stronger 
relief in Lord Nigel, than in all the ponderous tomes of Hume and 
Lingard? In the novel we feel that we know them as mortals and under- 
stand their character, while in the history we see them only as kings and 
queens. 

In every novel, save the most licentious and degraded, duplicity and 
crime are ever reprobated, while virtue receives all homage and respect, 
Even in some of Fielding’s, the same book inspires us with disgust for 
vice and love for virtue; in Tom Jones we esteem the noble-hearted 
squire Allworthy, and the spirit and kindness of Tom himself, while the 
meanness of Blifil, and the hypocrisy of Thwackum, fills us with the great- 
est abhorrence. 

But not only are the general principles of morality instilled by their 
perusal, but we obtain a far better idea of the manners, customs and hab- 
its of different lands and different centuries, than from any other source ; 
as we examine the works of different ages, we see the progress of men in 
the minor and less important detail of life. The various modes of 
thought, the different classes of society, are here most strongly shown. 
It seems as if we ourselves were living in those days; we are carried 
back to by-gone times and mingle in familiar intercourse with our fathers, 
who have long since passed away “for aye!” 

It is not as if we heard all this from another; we see it ourselves. The 
curtains of antiquity are drawn aside and we stand upon the stage and 
act our part in the great drama of life with men of another century. To 
learn the manners and customs from a dry and circumstantial book, is 
like a blind man’s having the beauties of a lovely landscape told him. 
He knows that there stands a tree, near by runs a babbling and joyous 
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brook, yonder a steep mountain rears its lofty head to the skies; but the 
impression is vague and soon passes away; while those who can feast 
their eyes on the charming scene; who see, 
“The tresses of the woods 
With the light dallying of the west wind play ; 
And the full brimming floods, 
As gladly to their goats they run;” 
for them, 
“The world is full of poetry, the we 
Is living with its spirit. * ¥ 
— el aoe wast 
And mantled with its beauty !” 

But though the true purposes of a novel are so many, great and hon- 
orable, many there are among the hundreds, which, like“a second deluge, 
are now inundating the literary world, which can only be recognized as 
the offspring of a diseased imagination, vitiated taste and depraved heart, 
whose only object is to gratify the lowest and most brutal passions of 
our nature, which secure our attention by pampering our sensual appe- 
tites; they flutter like the moth around the light of our better judgment 
for a moment, but soon wither and perish. Such is the character of 
those trashy works which swarm like locusts over our land.’ Their 
authors seek gain alone, lucre is their only incentive, and, like lawyers,— 

“ Who must either starve or plead, 
They follow, right or wrong, where guineas lead. 
They let out their mind to the highest bidder; they know men often 
“ prefer darkness rather than light,” and regardless of consequences, are 
willing to profit by an evil passion. “They prevent,” says Hood, “ the 
serene and beautiful face of literature from being seen in its laveliness, 
or felt in its power by its close approximation to the all-absorbing dollar.” 
Let all men of taste reprobate and disown such books as theirs. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that a novelist must possess 
an accurate knowledge of human nature, a keen sense of the ridiculous, 
skill in discriminating character, and wide and extended learning. There 
are but few in the annals of literature, who can lay claim to such a wide 
variety of talent; yet all who have attained any eminence have possess- 
ed some one or more of these distinguishing qualifigations, and their 
works bear witness to their peculiar “ forte.” 

Among the more ancient writers in their branch of literature, Smoliet 
and Fielding stand unrivaled. From the similar tendency of their 
works, they are usually mentioned together, and may be deemed the 
“ fathers of English romance.” 

To our more fastidious ears and refined taste, many of their scenes 
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are coarse and disgusting; to a superficial reader they may seem licen- 
tious and vicious to an eminent degree; but look more carefully, and see 
with what matchless skill their characters are drawn. Good parson Adams, 
honest Joseph Andrews, the noble and virtuous Amelia, the libertine Pere- 
grine Pickle, are not creatures of the imagination to us, but men and 
women, living and breathing in our midst; we know them as familiar 
acquaintances. They portray with truth and vivacity the manners of 
the day, and the domestic habits of their countrymen. How keen too 
is their wit, and with what cutting stabs they dissect the follies of the 
day ! With a nice discrimination of what is really praiseworthy and 
what absurd, they spare no error, no foible, however doted upon and cher- 
ished by men, however well guarded by public opinion; but with a sar- 
casm as pointed as that of Moliere, they hold it up as an object of scorn and 
derision. Passing over the other ancient novelists as imitators, rather 
than as rivals of these two, we come to those of modern days; to the 
romantic class, par excellence ; Mrs. Radclifie and her host of coadjutors ; 
in whose works a ghostly hand ever beckons us on, with whom we trav- 
erse haunted castles and mysterious corridors ; starting apparitions and 
departed spirits are our companions. Hamlet’s experience was nothing 
to that of her heroes and heroines; where he saw one, they see scores of 
perturbed spirits, who are 
“Doomed for a certain time to walk the night, 
And for the day confined to fast in tires ;” 
to the sentimental and mock heroic ; where each character is a model of 
perfection, whose mind, smooth as the surface of a quiet lake, is troubled 
by no evil thought to ruffle its serenity, by no stormy gusts of passions 
to disturb and agitate its tranquillity ; the political, where utopian theo- 
ries of government are sketched, where plans to revolutionize and ameli- 
orate society are drawn ; whose aim is to hasten the millennium, by dis- 
seminating socialist and radical opinions; to the philosophical, where 
sage views of fatality and destiny are put forth, where metaphysical dis- 
quisitions on the moral agency of man are entered into. 
But though all these have their merits, how they disappear, and 
* Like the baseless fabric of a vision, 
i Leave not a rack behind,” 

at the mere mention of Waverly! In no novelists of any age, of any 
nation or clime, do we find such genius. Like Jove among the Gods, 
“he is first and there is none second.” Cooper has been named the 
“ Scott of America,” and in that he stands above all novelists of our 
country, his right to this most honorable title is undisputed. Dut the 
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great secret of his success lies not in profound knowledge of the heart, 
or strong and skillful delineation of character, so much as in wonderful 
power of description ; his works are like a series of paintings, represent- 
ing nature in all her loveliness before, her beauty was marred by the prac- 
tical and encroaching spirit of civilization. Matty Bumpo, it is true, 
the “ Old Leather Stocking,” is a character exquisitely drawn and hap- 
pily sustained. The habits of the aborigines also are faithfully portray- 
ed; yet his chief merit isin his descriptive powers. Of all American wri- 
ters, Irving and Brown have perhaps been most successful in creating 
personages. 

If we compare for a moment the novelists of past times and those of 
modern days, we shall see that the former were more remarkable for their 
accurate delineation of character and happy exposition of manners; 
while the latter are preéminent in knowledge of the heart and in imag- 
inative powers. Yet all unite in one great end, the aim of every honest 
man to ameliorate our condition as men, by improving our intellectual 
powers, by inspiring us with noble and high desires, by increasing our 
fund of information, by stimulating us to exertion, by teaching us that 

“ Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal ;” 
by exciting a noble ambition, and by urging us to 
“ Act, act in the living present, 
Heart within and God o’erhead.” P. P. 


A.D Hurd. 'B. 


In Mlemoriam. 


“ ZEquo pede pulsat,” ete.—Flac. 


Tue poor old horse is dead, 

Who grazed on the College green ; 
No more shall his hoary head 

Or his ancient hide be seen. 


Humbly submissive his look, 
Silent and solemn his tread, — 

Like an old coverless book 
Whence all the glory hath fled. 


Yet he was proud:in his prime, 
Stately, and active, and gay; 
Hard is he dealt with by Time, 
Seized by remorseless decay. 
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Not with the sword but the plough, 
Oft hath he followed the field ;— 
Death is the conqueror now— 
Even the stoutest must yield. 


Fondly he lingered around 
This hallowed and classic retreat, 
Content with the treasures he found, 
Which others o’erlooked at their feet. 


No Pegasus was he, I ween, 
With wings like the fabulous steed 

From whose footsteps gushed forth Hippocrene, 
On Helicon wonted to feed. 


Nor yet did he spring from the ground 
When the skill of the sea-god was tried, 
And Neptune discomfiture found, 
Because he a woman defied. 


But if I may borrow a pun 

And escape from returning the loan, 
This silently suffering one 

Was a walking edition of Bohn. 


Pity his sorrowful lot, 
Honored perhaps in the past, 
Now by his kindred forgot, 
Brought to the halter at last. 


*Neath the fresh turf where he trod 
There let his body be laid, 
Green o’er his ashes the sod 
His only memorial mad 


4H Lombard 204. 


Gow a fMlerman got his Education, and how his people 
refused to be civilized. 


Ar the bottom of the deep salt sea, in an arbor, made of white and red 
coral, on seats formed of the skull of the seahorse, sat a man and maid in 
tender converse ; not of earthly mould did they seem—differing in this im- 
portant particular, that they had no—in fact, not to put too fine a point 
on it—no legs, but rather tails. The mermaid had laid aside for a mo- 
ment her"looking-glass and hair brush, and her yellow locks floated over 
her blue skin in luxuriant golden ringlets, while her webbed fingers were 
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clasped in the hand of her companion, resembling, most of earthly things, 
a goose’s foot. Not long could they talk thus in peace and quiet; the 
great whale came floating along, crushing the arbor with his side, like 
an egg shell ; the monster sharks came and rubbed their cold noses against 
the mer-people ; and the swordfish, in his anxiety to render like homage, 
had nearly put an end to the love making, this story, and the life of the 
mergentleman at once, by impaling him on the nose of his servant. It 
was an excessively damp day, but the lovers seemed used to it—in fact, 
I have been informed that the process of acclimation at the bottom of the 
sea is similar to that in some of our Western settlements—if you do not 
die you become used to it in a year or two. The merman and mermaid 
waved their tails at one another and parted, the maid occupied as intently 
as ever in brushing her hair, which she ever and anon anointed from a 
bottle of Barry’s Tricopherous; and the man, in search of dead men’s 
eyes, to form a necklace for his ladye-love. In the course of time they 
married. In the course of time, they—in fact—their family consisted of 
three instead of two, and a little merman kicked around among the star 
fish and the polypuses, and was frightened by the great kraken, and 
indulged in the incidents common to children of the sea and earth. 
The merboy was christened with great solemnity Noddi—the baptismal 
process consisted in pouring a quantity of air on him, brought from the 
surface in a huge oystershell by his god-father,a Triton. Air and water 
change places completely with the mer-people. They use air as we do 
water, and have wells dug to such a depth that a current of air constant- 
ly ascends and furnishes them with a supply sufficient to sustain life. 
Noddi grew as it is natural for infants to do, and by his extraordinary 
activity and smartness, obtained among the friends of the family the 
name of the great Noddi. His tricks upon travelers—the strangers 
with legs, whom he considered to have no business on the sea—helped 
to swell the log-book of many a vessel, and added materially to the awe 
with which the deep is regarded by landsmen. He would file away the 
chain of the sailors’ fishing apparatus—and immediately there was known 
the wonderful strength of the shark. He would move a ship in a calm, 
and a new current was set down. He would stop the sounding lead near 
the surface—and straitway a new shoal arose in the chart. He would 
hold the rudder immovable—and they believed that the giant polypus 
of the northern seas was not yet extinct. In short, he grew so very un- 
manageable that his family determined to do what many another family 
has done—send him to college ; and that for the same reason that has 
brought all of us here—because they can do nothing with us at home. 
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The great Noddi’s god-father had accompanied Neptune on board of 
many vessels on the line, and had learned much of earthly affairs. He 
had heard of college, and had a most exalted idea of what was there 
taught. It had been in his tail for a long time, (the tail is the thinking 
part of these people,) to send some mer-youth to terra firma and let him 
bring back the knowledge of the men with legs, and be a benefactor of 
his own race. He knew that the difference of conformation would pre- 
sent a slight obstacle, to say nothing of the difficulty of walking erect 
on a tail, and after directing his attention for some time to the subject of 
gocarts, he decided that the only way was to split him up. The great 
Noddi decidedly objected—but was overruled by the voices of the whole 
mer-people, who were curious and impatient that he should risk his life 
for them—the great Noddi resigned himself—a great physician split him 
up—the operation was successful—and the great Noddi walked before 
the mer-people on a pair of artificial feet, like a son of earth. The last 
arrival of bodies were stripped to furnish his wardrobe—his shirts were 
washed and starched—he was enjoined not on any account to uncover 
the lower part of his body, lest his scales should be known and shown 
for a price—gold and silver were heaped upon him, and he departed with 
fear and trembling, as he heard the injunction to come back soon, and 
mentally wondered when. He came to this college, and nobody knew 
it. Weep, oh ye ancient maidens and motherly-care-taking boarding- 
housekeepers! Wail, and rend your eyes, and gnash your hair and 
tear your teeth! for there has been a secret here in college and ye knew 
it not—a curiosity has come and gone, and ye recognized him not—a 
boarder perhaps at your own table, and ye noticed not with your sharp 
eyes the difference between him and his fellows—do not think that you 
will yet find out the name by which he went on earth, for I am the sole 
repository of the secret, and wild horses could not tear it from my heart! 
No! never, while life remains, will I reveal the secret! As he clasped 
my lily-white hand in his web-fingered piece of ice, his eyelids quivered, 
and his sea-green whiskers waved sorrowfully. He did not say anything, 
neither did I, but we. understood one another. And I am still as the 
grave, and never will his companions who sat with him before the same 
fire and recited with him in the same division room, not a year ago, 
never will even they, with any certainty, be able to point to his lithograph, 
and say this was a merman. 

At home, at the bottom of the sea, they awaited Noddi anxiously 
for six years, and often at their tea-parties and quiltings talked of him, 
the mermaids especially, with delightful anticipation. At the expiration 
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of the period, the great Noddi without waiting for Commencement, 
walked to the end of Long wharf and plunged in, directing his course 
to the paternal mansion. The Triton straitway called together a con- 
course of the mer-people, and the great Noddi stood forth, mentally 
comparing himself to Herodotus at the Olympic games, a subject on 
which he had exercised his talents for composition. The great Noddi 
spoke and the mermaids stood on tiptail, and crowded together so that 
the crash of several looking-glasses was heard. The great Noddi said 
that he had been nearly four years at college—the rest of the time at a 
preparatory school—he had mixed little with the people with legs, but 
had learned much by observation, as he had an invincible antipathy to 
asking questions. He said, “they are a great people—they live in 
houses and have trees. I willimitate the trees by stretching seaweed 
over frame-work made from the dead ships. ([mmense applause.) 
They go over the earth without trouble, by means of steam; I will 
teach you to do likewise. (Cheers.) ° They plough the surface of the 
ground, so as to make it appear covered with straight lines in beautiful 
regularity ; we will also do it. (Applause.) Then they scatter grains 
over it and it becomes covered with a new sort of seaweed growing in 
straight lines.” (Cries of wonderful, which were increased when he 
drew from his pocket a specimen of this grain,) I will not repeat the 
rest of his speech, in the conclusion of which he stated as the reason 
why he had returned so soon, the new fashion of pantaloons, which was 
not adapted to the conformation of his legs. The great Noddi then set 
to work immediately to make trees; after many attempts he succeeded 
in erecting a frame-work, and shouts of wonder went forth from the mer- 
people. Instead of swearing by Neptune, they swore by the great Noddi 
that it was incredible. Then they shouted for steam, but groaned when 
he was compelled to omit the experiment,on account of the scarcity of 
warm water, and because they had noengine. The ploughing failed also, 
because there is no level ground at the bottom of the sea; and when he 
attempted to scatter the grain on the ground, it utterly refused to fall and 
ascended to the surface, where it was impossible to rescue it from the 
little fishes. Just then a strong undercurrent happened to be passing 
that way, and unintentionally knocked down the great Noddi’s trees, 
which were not very firmly rooted, and in their fall, killed a couple of 
mermaids. The people grew angry, and called on the great Noddi for 
some practical result of his studies; they asserted that by all his gas, 
(yes, they called it gas,) they had hitherto been not a step advanced in 
civilization, and instead of swearing by him, they swore at him. The - 
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great Noddi stood majestically forth and made a speech ; were they insen- 
ble to the honor of having him among them? to the benefit of the teach- 
ing he could give them? how, if he had level ground, he could teach 
them how to arrange it in straight lines—if he had a locomotive and 
a railroad, he could go almost as fast as they could swim—if he had a 
telescope he could teach them how to look through it—if he had a 
rocking chair he could teach them how to sit init. A cry of contempt 
here interrupted him, and the great Noddi indignantly bounding upwards 
disappeared from their sight, and they remained in their ignorance and 
bliss. The great Noddi was seen no more. 
Morat.—Do not attempt to graft plums on a pear tree. 
fe rr < , POET ‘a ‘83 , 
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Chatterton. 


L 
TaeEre was a daring boy, who lived and sung, 
Then sank unnoticed to a nameless tomb ;— 
Unnoticed, save by cruel scorn, that wrung 
A fearful warning from his self-sought doom, 
Or by the trembling hand of love, that flung 
The last lone relic of Autumnal bloom 
To wither on his grave, and mark the spot, 
Which, ere it withered, was by all forgot. 


IL 

But not forever. Oh how oft does God 

Give lasting honor to whom man gave shame ;— 
Dash down the mighty to the dust they trod, 

And raise the feeble to eternal fame ! 
So, Chatterton, the whispers of thy sod 

Have grown to thunder-rolls, and bear thy name 
To every land where merit is approved, 
Or genius honored, or a true heart loved. 


Ii. 

He never knew the kind directing care 

Of father, teacher, friend. The father died 
Before the son had drunk the vital air, 

And in her lonely home the mother plied 
Her busy needle, thoughtful to prepare 

Neat garments for the infant at her side ; 
But all too careless of that opening scroll 
Which bore the records of a struggling soul. 
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Iv. 

She sent him to a village tyrant’s school, 

Who strove to impart his stores of varied learning; 
To hamper genius, and guide by rule 

The living fire with which young hearts were burning, 
The proud boy bore his blows, the name of fool, 

The laughter of the scornful crowd, and spurning 
The thankless tasks which they could praise or chide, 
Sought but himself, and fed upon his pride. 


Vv. 

A time-worn volume of forgotten lore 

Was now his only friend. Each frowning page 
His flashing eye would eagerly explore, 

And search for wisdom ’neath the dust of age. 
With reverential awe he could adore 

The very worms, in this, their heritage. 
He blessed the leaves that crumbled as he read, 
And kissed the finger-marks of sages dead. 


VL 
That volume was his destiny. The past 
Became his present, and a wondrous dream, 


Filled with the unremembered great, was cast 
Upon his lone life’s melancholy stream. 

He bent o’er faded parchments, and amassed 
Such knowledge as the thoughtful few esteem, 

Wond’ring if his dumb teachers were exempt 

From all he suffered,—and from all he dreamt. 


VIL 

Yet not alone from antiquated book, 

Blurred picture, and the twilight cloister grim, 
Or broken headstone in some churchyard nook, 

Which the slant moonbeam pales with lustre dim, 
He caught strong inspiration; but the brook, 

The laughing lake, the gleeful birds that skim 
Along its sky-deep waters, and the flowers 
That leap to life beneath the dancing showers, 


VII 
Proud oaks, that wave in brightness on the breeze, 
As if just dipped beneath a lake of light, 
All dripping with the sunbeams, and the seas 
That roll forever in their dusky might, 
And eve, with sunset’s golden harmonies, 
And spirit whispers of the thoughtful night ;— 
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These were kind nature’s heralds, to unbind 
The trembling thought-wings of his eagle mind. 


IX. 

Alas! bold heart, a train of long delays, 

Ending in doubt, despair, and martyrdom, 
Followed thy hopes, which shone, like parting rays, 

That lash the cloud’s white edges into foam, 
And stain the evening with a rainbow blaze, 

Then fade forever from its darkened dome ;— 
So first they shone, to his young heart’s excess, 
Then fled, and left him in his loneliness. 


x. 
The happy dream of that young heart is o’er ;— 
Its rising star of promised fame is gone;— 
The vestal fire of genius gleams no more, 
Its inner gloom-encircled shrine upon ;— 
The garb of gladness his bright spirit wore, 
Droops like the shroud-folds of a skeleton ;— 
Till weary fancy fills the world with foes, 
And nature’s self seems smiling at his woes. 


XL 

“Oh Misery, sole heir of all that pride 

Of young ambition fondly deemed mine own! 
I cast myself on thine eternal tide, 

And dare thy terrors, dauntless, though alone. 
Triumphant death! I claim thee as my bride, 

Now and forever, thou and I are one. 
A wakeless sleep henceforth my only aim,— 
And thou, immortal Silence, seize my name!” 


XIL 

Across the waters of an unknown sea, 

With these bold thoughts, the frenzied spirit fled, 
Spurning the scornful gifts of charity, 

Where naked genius begs its bitter bread 
From scarlet-vested fools. “I will be free,” 

He cried, and sought his freedom with the dead. 
False friends, preach not, but grant your victim slain 
The proud forgetfulness he died to gain. 


XIIl. 
But ye, true hearts, whose memory of wrong 
Startles no echo from Death’s voiceless cave, 
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Whose human vengeance dares not to prolong 
A thought beyond the equalizing grave, 
Pour forth your sympathies in tears of song, 
And mourn the fate of him you cannot save.— 
His evening-star of fame will cleave the gloom, 


? L. 
€ he Lene . ‘53. 


And shine forever o’er that lonely tomb. 


Sive Dears in an English University. 


Five Years in an English University. By Cuantes Astor Bristep, late Founda- 
tion Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. New York: G. P. Putnam, 1852. 


Concernine Mr. Charles Astor Bristed, and the book whose title we 
have placed at the head of this article, we have a few words to say. We 
presume that most of our readers know who he is. What he is, to the 
best of our knowledge and belief, and what title he has to the confidence 
of the student public, we propose briefly to set forth. 

We may save ourselves any labor in research by receiving in good 
faith the account which our author has so kindly furnished in the second 
chapter of his somewhat remarkable work. To the “Oro te, quis tu es?” 
which he has prefixed to the ingenuous relation therein contained, he 
does, apparently, his best to give a satisfactory answer. From it we 
learn that he entered Yale in his fifteenth year, with the usual Freshman 
aspirations for honors— succeeded in obtaining three prizes, and an Eng- 
lish Oration—occupied the year subsequent to graduation in talking poli- 
tics, and in ranning up a “pretty large bill for cakes, ice cream, and 
sherry-cobblers,” and, finally, there being no one, as we are told, “able 
to instruct, or inclined to sympathize” with him, packed his trunks for 
England. If Mr. Bristed had written inclined to instruct, or able to sympa- 
thize, we conceive that, while the sentence would have lost nothing of its 
point, it would have gained much in credibility. It serves perhaps, as a 
convenient excuse for the idleness which wasted a year in unprofitable, 
though not uncongenial employments. 

We come, then, to the entrance of this “young New Yorker” upon 
University Life in England. The necessity of the prologue thereto has 
not struck us so forcibly as it did Mr. Bristed. We pass over the con- 
tents of the first volume as hastily as we may. We have no doubt that 
it contains a tolerably correct representation of the life of a Cantab of a 
certain sort; ever vacillating between the attractions of dissipation and 
the pleasures of a rowing man,—and the more honorable enjoyment that 
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repays the exertions of the student. Wedo not mean to be understood 
that the former gained an ascendancy, nor to underrate the classical 
acquisitions of Mr. Bristed. ‘It is sufficiently evident from his book, that 
these are of no mean order, and his controversy some years since with 
Profs. Felton, of Harvard, and Lewis, of Union College, proved that in 
the field of classics he was no unworthy antagonist, even of those dis- 
tinguished gentlemen. That his five years in an English University was 
spent to advantage of one kind, we have no doubt. As a scholar, in 
spite of his unsuccessful strife for a “ First Class,” which we are willing 
to attribute to ill health, we think he may take rank with some of 
the first of the young men in this country, who have devoted themselves 
to the attainment of classical erudition. By young men, we mean young 
in scholarship: in age perhaps from thirty to forty. His account of the 
May Examination, of the Classical and Mathematical Triposes, and of the 
Scholarship Examination, (in which latter he was successful,) are calcula- 
ted to convey to us, whose notions of such things are limited to the ter- 
rors of the “ Biennial,” a very high idea of the standard of scholarship 
at Cambridge. 

But what is the practical result of all this? is the question that, as 
young Americans, most naturally occurs to us. And with the view to 
the getting of a correct answer to the inquiry: What are the objects 
which Mr. Bristed has at various times set before himself? 

“Meaning, then, with God’s help, to be a clergyman, I wished first to 
make myself a scholar, and for this purpose resolved to spend some time 
at a European University.” 

Six years later, with the spirit of American Institutions smothered in 
his breast by the gradual assimilation of his habits and character to those 
of the English, we find recorded in the same volume the declaration that 
he would rather be a Fellow of Trinity, than anything he could rationally 
hope to be in his own country. What has become of his former pur- 
pose ? Is this the legitimate effect of a University education in England ? 
Has it promoted the end at first contemplated ? Has it not rather changed 
the whole man—his views, his purposes, his plans? The natural result, 
it would seem, for Mr. Bristed relates his own experience ‘as worthy of 
imitation by others, is to convert Americans into Englishmen, to check 
the growth of republican sentiments, to create and foster an attachment 
to the spirit and form of monarchical government. But this is the Insti- 
tution which is displayed before our astonished eyes, as a bright and shin- 
ing light; which is to be unto us in the remodeling of old, and the con- 
struction of new Educational Systems, “by day a pillar of cloud, and by 
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night a pillar of fire.” And this brings us to a part of our task from which 
we would gladly be relieved: the consideration of the strictures of Mr. 
Bristed upon American Colleges, and the plan he has superficially set 
forth in the last chapter of his second volume. 

Though a graduate of a Literary Institution may feel no affection for 
his Alma Mater, courtesy toward the officers with whom he had been 
for four years in intimate relation, would seem to demand some considera- 
tion on his part, however much he might disapprove certain particulars 
of its government or direction. It was with no little pain that we read 
the concluding chapters of this work. "We were well aware that its au- 
thor had become thoroughly imbued with the prejudices and spirit of 
English University Life. But we had not supposed that this would fur- 
nish an ‘excuse, even in his mind, for coarse abuse, and unwarranted at- 
tacks upon Yale. To this must be ascribed the almost universal dislike 
that, in spite of its racy tone, its originality, the unquestionable ability it 
displays, has attended the perusal of Mr. Bristed’s book. Its intense egot- 
ism, even its excessive illiberality, might be pardoned ; but there is no one 
of us who does not feel called upon to resent the insult, which, offered to 
the Institution, becomes in a measure personal. 

But, turning from a subject so unpleasant, upon what does Mr. Bristed 
ground his assertion of the inferiority of American Colleges? Upon the 
fact that they are ill calculated to lay the groundwork of a future edu- 
cation, professional or otherwise, by a thorough discipline of the mental 
powers? Manifestly not. Upon alleged defects in their system of gov- 
ernment? With the exception of some trifling details of discipline, we 
remember no charge against them in this regard. Is the tone of morals 
lower here, the prevalence of dissipation greater, are the temptations to 
vice more numerous, than in Cambridge or Oxford? Far otherwisé. Di- 
vesting the argument of the chapters before us of all coloring, the point 
contended for is simply this: that our Collegiate system is less fitted than 
that of the English Universities to make classical and mathematical schol- 
ars of the first order. Now is the end, which we acknowledge to be at- 
tained to a remarkable degree of perfection in these Institutions, a desira- 
ble one? If not, then the whole castle in the air which our speculator 
has so ingeniously wrought of such frail materials, upon such unstable 
foundations, falls to the ground. Considered as an end, we answer, 
most decidedly, no. Ours is eminently the age of advancement in prac- 
tical wisdom. Never was the utilitarian spirit more prevalent, never 
more productive of positive good, than at the present day. Of all coun- 
tries, our own witnesses its most rapid progress. It is among the men of 
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republican America that the genius and philosophy of Bacon find the 
truest: appreciation. We resolutely reject the speculations of Aristotle, 
with the cry, “Give to us that which maketh to grow rich, and great, and 
good.” What then is the use of our Colleges? To educate a generation 
of scholars, to train up subtle theorists, philosophers, none even profess to 
do. To convey to every one of the hundred graduates that yearly leave 
our University, an accurate knowledge of one branch even of classical 
literature, is manifestly impossible. It is not even desirable. A certain 
amount of study expended in this direction is necessary, or at least ad- 
vantageous, to render mental discipline complete and thorough. We all 
acknowledge it; we all desire it. In a word, we conceive the real ‘aim 
of our Schools and Colleges to be this: to fit men by a course of study 
not too extended to be impracticable, nor too limited to fail of its end, for 
future usefulness and excellence in whatever department they uudertake. 

The grand mistake then of Mr. Bristed is in viewing as the end that 
which should properly be regarded as the means. With his ideas upon 
the subject of education, we no longer wonder that to him the system 
pursued in our Colleges, seems deficient and wholly inadequate for the 
purpose. We grant that it is so. Not that the proportion of good 
scholars is greater there, than with us; but that the facilities for turning 
out first-rate scholars are superior. From his own showing, the average 
excellence in scholarship we take to be rather below our own; but the 
few who have taste or inclination for one branch or the other of learning, 
can be gratified to the top of their bent. But what in the consideration, 
the most favorable of all to them, is the result? Evidently, the man who 
devotes himself to classics for ten or fifteen years, (we include the pre- 
paratory schools,) may attain a very high degree of proficiency. And so of 
mathematics. But the balance of his mind is lost. He becomes one- 
sided, and if ever called to resist great external pressure, must fall. There 
is a law of gravity which obtains in spiritual as well as in material exist- 
ence. With good reason might Mr. Bristed, himself, a striking instance 
of the truth of our proposition, prefer to vegetate as Fellow of Trinity, 
rather than mingle in the active pursuits of life; to rust in idleness, 
rather than incur the danger of destruction by continual contact with the 
roughness of the Actual, which brightens into splendor or grinds into dust 
whatever is subjected to its attrition. 

We take our leave of Mr. Bristed with no unkindly feeling, save such 
as he has himself provoked. As an accurate and elegant scholar, as a 
brilliant writer, as a man whose talents must gain distinction in whatever 
path he marks out for himself, we admire and respect. In his book there 
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is much that is valuable, but much also that deserves condemnation. For 
his English loves and prejudices we have no sympathy. His aspersions 
of a class of our students known as beneficiaries, which however true they 
might once have been, are now but foul slanders upon men uni- 
versally respected for their attainments, and regarded for their social 
qualities, and his assaults on what ought to be most sacredly venerated, 
have everywhere met with the rebuke which their wantonness has so rich- 
ly deserved. 

With him we have done: but we hope at some future time to notice 
some of the really valuable suggestions for government and education 
which this work contains. , 

4 4, J mall 53 . 


Sydney Smith as a Workingman. 


We most firmly believe that any man of us who wants literary profit, 
and pleasure in gaining that profit, will find just what he seeks in the 
works of Sydney Smith. From the same source too, one gets better 
ideas of a truth-teller’s mission, and more hope in a truth well told. 
He who plunges into the current of the author's feelings, will, of 
course, feel a shiver at his peculiar notions of the world’s peculiar 
ways, but, this over, you roll in an ocean of fun. Heaving about you 
are the greatest ideas, foaming around you is the most creamy of humor, 
sparkling on all sides is the most brilliant wit. Although in your gam- 
bols you have at times a sense of brine and bitterness, you never feel the 
worse for it. Here is the distinguishing characteristic of Smith’s sarcasm. 
He is fierce, and at times merciless, almost, but—after his deadly blows— 
there comes a course of action for which you love him. He has in criti- 
cism, killed as many customs as Macaulay has killed men, yet he al- 
ways sets about their burial so kindly and solemnly, and his dirges are 
always so pathetic, and his provision for succeeding customs is always 
so disinterested, and he always recalls in your mind such a vivid picture 
of the prime sport you had in seeing the system run down and slaugh- 
tered, and he has such a soothing way of proving that his victim was a 
rascality, and that he would not harm anything else for all the world, 
that you always forgive his critical hardness of heart. To see what 
Smith and his compeers of the Edinburgh did, you must refer to the 
whole history of their times, or to what is easier, the short preface to the 


American edition of his Miscellanies. You had no doubt before of his 
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mental force, if you knew anything of his works, but seeing this, you 
would deny that the pen of any man could do such execution. Yet 
there the record stands, not to be gainsayed, and only be doubted, previ- 
ous to the reading of the essays which did the business. 

Nowhere can a politician determined to battle for right, find better 
models. When our author steps forth as honest, truth-seeking Peter 
Plymley, writing plain letters for Catholic emancipation, you have your 
ideal of cogency ; skirmishing with the supporters of the Corporation 
and Test Act, he presents your ideal of political subtlety ; making war 
against the man-trap and spring-gun system, your ideal of sarcastic 
energy, battling against the ten thousand other abuses which hived 
under the English plan, he presents all you wish in your ideal of mental 
strength. Perhaps there never was a man who hated every thing like 
cant more, or bungled in the expression of his hatred, less. His hatred 
never faltered, and his fierceness of attack was never weakened. Where 
the hated system was, or who supported it, he never asked. The Primate 
of all England, feasting at Lambeth, is punished for a little offense, and 
in the same moment an humble Methodist Missionary in the agonies of 
sea-sickness, is punished in the same manner and forthesame sin. Both 
eanted, and both had to be chastised. Although a single injury to a 
Methodist, as such, from any one else, would have made him the cham- 
pion of the whole sect; the fact that they were elate with prosperity, 

. gave him an opposite tendency. He even at times seems bigoted, but it 
is all in seeming. As a party, he disliked the Methodists much and the 
East India Company which helped them, more. He hated all alliances 
between Christianity and mammonism. He therefore proves to the 
entire satisfaction of the Hon. Company, that a great many clear sighted 
people consider them liars, and to the religious body aforesaid, that in 
their Indian course they proved themselves fanatics. Having done this, 
he serves up in capital style some of the strange acts of both these Asso- 
ciations ; among the latter, giving us the well known episode of “ Bro, 
Carey’s Piety at Sea.” He pounces freely too upon the Game Laws. Be- 
ginning with some very clear estimates, thus getting a fast hold on the 
English attention, he launches such appalling reasonings at the nabobs 
who upheld the enormity, that they writhe more than their fathers did 
under the Papal interdicts. 

There is a heartiness too in his attack on the Society for the Suppres- 
sion of Vice, which carries all before it. There were a thousand things 
in the Society to arouse his scorn. It was at its own best estimate, a poor 
thing, but at his estimate, it was infinitely insignificant. It was just 
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such a-mark as he loved. Not because it was weak, but because it was 
miserably narrow in its operations, and miserably broad in its blunders. 
It mistook the sphere of its operations, and continued hopelessly in its 
mistake. It seemed to our author then incumbent on him, as a man 
who made such things his business, to kill it in spite of its pious title. 
Therefore he laid down a basis of sound principles to begin with ; he then 
launched against it some excellent reasoning, and after all, a long account 
of sins, open, and of the very class at which the Society aimed, but 
which being conducive to its ease, it had entirely missed. You feel for 
the men whom he crushes, but he has such a capital method, that you 
love him none the less. In the Essay entitled “Too much Latin and 
Greek,” he shows up the English University system after a fashion vastly 
different from that of our Mr. Bristed. Granting very much, he cuts 
beautifully into the heart of their plan. With great bitterness, he com- 
bines great acuteness, and in the end points out a path to success, of 
which these Universities, stiffened as they are with their age and import- 
ance, have since, in a measure, availed themselves. But, perhaps in our 
anxiety a few paragraphs back, to make an antithesis, we have upheld 
Macaulay’s merits as a fearless critic of men, to the prejudice of our au- 
thor. This was by no means our intent. In the art of using all kinds 
of weapons in all kinds of ways, no man equals Macaulay. The art of 
discovering pretence and frowning it down, of analyzing the motives of 
men, and the existing state of society which bears upon their motives, 
no man surpasses Smith. In a certain kind of invective—the kind which 
at one moment relies solely on logic, and at the next on our sense of justice 
which seizes the most ludicrous particulars, and puts them to the best 
use, no man equals him. The distinction to be drawn between_ these 
two great critics, is seen at once, by every one who remembers Macaulay 
on John Wilson Croker, and Smith on John Bowles. We stand amazed 
at the knowledge shown in the former criticism, and the impudence in 
the latter. One is almost sorry that Macaulay is so fearfully accurate ; 
it for a time almost shakes your belief in the comprehensiveness of his 
intellect—in its ability to take in a grand conception, but a reading of 
his Milton or Dryden gives us a perfect cure. So with the other, one is 
almost tempted to believe that Smith’s reasoning is effrontery—most ama- 
zing effrontery—but still wanting a firm basis ; but, turning to his Essays 
on Ireland, or America, or a host of similar pieces, we have a cure, as 
perfect as in the other case. To many, Smith seems to stand in prose, 
where Swift stood in verse, yet there is hardly any foundation for such a 
thought, except their similarity of profession. Admiring both of them 
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as you must, you are forced to own, that the railleries of the latter are 
infinitely more suspicious than those of the former. Reading one of 
Swift’s best efforts at satire, pitfalls innumerable stand in the way of your 
respect for the man, though you continually grow in respect for the 
man’s work. No matter what are the talents of a public censor, or 
what his chance for bringing his talents to bear on society, if there runs 
beneath, such a current of egotism, as moistened and weakened many of 
Swift’s ideas. On the other hand, that man doubles his force, who, be- 
ing master of such mental resources, is actuated by some great principle, 
as Smith was actuated by love of British prosperity. Whether Swift is 
an ardent statesman under Harley, or an ardent churchman under 
Bolingbroke, we see that the prime movers in his character are egotism, 
a consequent wish for advancement, and, after he lost the See of Here- 
ford, vexation. Under the energies of Smith was a spring infinitely 
more equable, and, as far as lasting effect goes, infinitely more powerful. 
True, he sometimes betrays a disappointment at seeing men inferior to 
him in talent, superior in station—at seeing, continually, men promoted 
to these stations for abjuring that manliness to which he clung so de- 
voutly. But this feeling strengthened him. It made him strive con- 
stantly to show that honest genius beneath the surplice, takes higher 
rank than stupidity beneath the rochet and mitre. 

As a philanthropic writer—a writer determined to thrust the canons 
of reason and morality, among every-day customs and laws, just where 
men needed them, he resembled our own Channing. There seems a 
likeness between them, in that their opponents hedged them about, and 
yet were worsted—that the opposition had wonderful strength in num- 
bers, while they themselves had wonderful strength in position. Each 
bore the apostolate, which the needs of his country and his time war- 
ranted, and both hewed out for themselves strongholds, from which no 
man could dislodge them. In their methods of attack, there is little 
resemblance, and in their weapons none. As divines, they were not at 
all alike, for Channing, so far as available genius went, was for a time 
Primate of the American Church, while Smith, to a great body of Tory 
thinkers, undoubtedly stood, in many respects, just as Theodore Parker 
stands to many of our Conservatives. In promulging his ideas, he 
cared nothing for custom, as custom. He had certain old ideas of jus- 
tice, which set him above custom. He worked unceasingly. Where a 
weak man was persecuted by a strong man, he was sure before long to 
interfere. Where Cant was substituted for patriotism, you always find 
him battling. Any pleasant little, myth that smoothed the conscience 
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of an oppressor, found no favor at his hands. Though the conviction 
lowers our ideas of human nature, we cannot help thinking that had 
there been in his nature less manliness, and more meanness, we should 
all be now remembering him as one of the world’s great men, univer- 


sally known and honored. w. 
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The Old Country Church. 


Waar a crowd of associations cling round the old country church ! 
How suggestive is the word of numerous singing meetings, of moonlit 
walks at their close, perhaps a stolen kiss at the father’s door-step, and 
the half-pleased, half-angry air with which the rustic beauty slapped the 
cheek of the offender! Memories of long-gone pleasures, of eyes that 
looked lovingly then, now estranged by death or absence, of tongues 
that spoke kindly, and hearts that beat warmly, all crowd upon the 
mind. with the mention of the old country church. The joys of boyish 
days come thronging back like sheeted ghosts, to haunt the chambers 
of the memory, and affright the heart with the thought of the wild 
hopes it once cherished, and of the tomb which engulfed them. 

A Sabbath at the old country church! How vividly we can recall it ! 
Early in the morning the necessary farm-work is all finished. The 
roomy old kitchen, not yet recovered from the effects of its over-night 
scrubbing, is hushed into silent amazement at its own order. Naught 
but the slow ticking of the tall old clock, and the cat purring her morn- 
ing hymn in the chimney corner, disturb the old room’s Sabbath mus- 
ings. The whole house is still, save where the merry voice of childhood 
breaks out in expostulation at the coldness of the water, and is instantly 
quieted by the maternal “Hush, dear, it’s Sunday.” The good man is 
laboring with a dull razor over a field of a week’s growth, and emerges 
from the final towel with countenance remarkably red, diversified with 
sundry cuts and gashes very much redder. All are robing themselves 
in their best “to go to meeting.” 

The heavy vibrations of the bell swinging slowly, solemnly, half fear- 
ful to break the sacred stillness, come in through the open window, borne 
on the soft summer air. "Tis only the first bell, but the tidy mother 
hastens to finish the children that she may have time for her own toilet. 


The house is a good mile from the church, and Charley, the old family 
horse, is no rival of Lady Suffolk. 
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The father goes out to the barn, and with careful hand and watchful 
eye, that he may not soil his best coat in the operation, harnesses Charley 
to the old wagon, that has for years carried him and his father before 
him to their place of worship. 

The wife and the little ones are carefully seated, and at the good man’s 
cluck, as he draws up the reins, old Charley, with dignified and Sabbath- 
suiting trot, sets forth. As they proceed they are joined by others who 
fall in on all sides. Sober farmers like themselves, with staid brown 
wagon and discreetly-minded horse. Gay young rustics, with yellow- 
wheeled vehicles and peculiarly shaped hats, leaving a cloud of dust be- 
hind them as they hurry past with less decorous speed. Pedestrians too 
are on the way. Mothers and fathers with their babes in their arms, 
and youngsters toddling at their heels, or clinging to the maternal skirt. 
Blooming lasses in best bonnet and clean gown, looking askance and 
smilingly at the yellow-wheeled gallants aforesaid, or mentally comparing 
apparel with some friend or may-be rival. 

The old church stands in the middle of the village on a little hill, 
from which it looks down on the less consequential buildings beneath 
and around it. It is tall, it is large. The color is a dead white, unre- 
lieved even at the windows, which are ignorant of shutters. The door 
opens to the east, and there is no outer porch, The south side has a 
beautiful prospect of some twenty wooden horse sheds painted red, and 
filled on Sundays with steeds of most wonderful appearance, and all 
sorts of nondescript vehicular contrivances. 

In the rear lies the grave-yard, where the “rude forefathers of the 
hamlet sleep.” The stones are almost all mossy—yet here and there we 
see a black-veiled figure bending where the stone seems newer, and the 
turf looks fresher. 

But the male part of the congregation are on the church steps watch- 
ing carefully every arrival, while the females pass quietly in and stop for 
a moment’s gossip together, before they take their seats. The bell 
which has been ringing for the last time, some ten minutes, begins to 
toll, though you can hardly hear it from the inside. With the tolling 
of the bell comes the old white-haired minister, with grave look, heeding 
not the fearful, reverential glances of old and young, as he moves slowly 
up the echoing carpetless aisle. After him come hurrying in the men, 
and their heavy boots sound loudly. While the minister is waiting for 
them to be seated, we will take a glance at the inside of the church. 

The walls are high, oh! so high! and painted or washed a dull yellow. 
The galleries, running round three sides of the room, are white. Some 
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daub of a village-painter has labored to embellish the ceiling to re- 
present 
‘ “ The spacious firmament on high, 
And all the blue ethereal sky ;” 


for most remarkable clouds appear all over it, while in the western cor- 
ner, a huge thunder-cloud frowns fate for all careless sleepers. The 
pulpit is about half-way up the west wall, of white pine, and reached by 
long flights of stairs, so narrow and steep that we fancy it an easy task 
for the good pastor to defend his desk from the intrusion of heretical or 
unsound preachers. The red cushion has been worn thread-bare by 
frequent thumpings, and the Bible it supports is a curiosity for an Anti- 
quarian Society. The pews are square, and so arranged that when well 
filled, some of the occupants shall sit with their backs to the preacher. 

But the low voice of supplication, simple, yet earnest, recalls our rov- 
ing eyes, and we find that service has commenced. But what strange 
noise salutes us at the close of the prayer? It is nothing, good stranger, 
but the clatter of the seats, which move on hinges, and are raised while 
the people stand at prayers, producing by their fall an uproar little con- 
ducive to the solemnity of the long drawn nasal, Amen. And we see, 
too, in the corner of every pew, long narrow boards designed to stretch 
across the front of the seats, furnishing a convenient depository for ‘bymn- 
book, arm, not unfrequently, head. 

The sermon is long, doctrinal. Heavy breathings in various directions, 
and drooping heads, attest its interest. The psalm is quavered out to 
some old tune, and the choir is assisted by the whole congregation, even 
to the silver-headed old deacon who totters with age as he stands in his 
appropriate place, beneath the pulpit. . 

The service is over—the men all throng out first, the women come 
slowly behind. Then follows the Sabbath-school and its distribution of 
books, while the old folks chat beneath the eaves. Then the wife pro- 
duces her basket, and the frugal luncheon is eaten. The rest of the 
“ nooning” is consumed in gossip, or in reading for the thousandth time 
the inscriptions on the tomb-stones. One of them was written by him 
whom it commemorates, and tells its own story— 


“Tn youth he was a scholar bright ; 
In learning he took great delight : 
He was a major’s only son, 

It was for love he was undone.” 


But the bell tolls again, and the few who went home to luncheon come 
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pacing back. The old minister goes in as before, and the service com- 
mences afresh. How slowly sped that summer afternoon in our child- 
hood! How lullingly buzzed the flies on the shutterless window pane, 
and how noddingly we assented to the propositions of the sermon, as 
intelligible to us then as the propositions of Euclid! How, as the pastor 
elucidated, “ fourteenthly,” would we peep through the bars at the top of 
the pew, to catch a glimpse of those bright eyes we thought so much 
brighter than any other! But those eyes looked as demure as the par- 
son’s own, though we knew all the while they were brimming with mis- 
chief. And so alternately loving and sleeping, the afternoon passes. The 
dull voice is finally hushed, and the dull sermon finished. The last hymn 
is sung, the last foot creaks on the bare floor, and the old church is left 
to its solitude. : 

Such was the old country church on the Sabbath. It had too its 
singing meetings, its spelling schools, and its town meetings. This was 
in our childhood. But innovation has laid its destroying finger on the 
hallowed old building. When I last saw it, it had been turned round, 
remodeled, repainted, refitted, and carpeted—it retained no vestige of its 
former grandeur. The old church had gone; and as I looked on the 
change, I sighed to think of the old joys, old hopes, old friends, gone 
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Ad Sodalem nuper ¢ Vita Discessum. 


Sarre Noti cupidus nauta evitare periclum 
Litore prospecto grato inopine perit. 
Saepe nives eluctatus tenebrasque viator 
Prae foribus riguit, marmoreumque gelu 
Incaluit neque complexu, neque conjugis arte. 
Te quogue, proh! maturum, eripere aeque Deus 
Insfituit: rapuit: nobis concedere fas est. 
Consilium perculsum, interiitque labor 
Enixus nimiam molem, traxitque ruinam 
Stant tibi cupressi jure corona patri, 
Et citius nummum extorsit Libitina proterva. 
Suffuso lacrymis vox mihi grata subit— 
“Dilexit tollitque Deus queis perbreve tempus.” 
Arescunt lacrymae; conticuere preces. 
: J. M. W. 
30M. White’A. 
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Leaf-Falls. 


“ The melancholy days are come ; the saddest of the year.” —Bryant. 





Tues Autumn-leaves! My hopeful breast no soft emotion heaves, 
For these sole, sad memorials, departing Summer—leaves ; 

One bard may pipe his eyes and wail these “ melancholy days;” 
My pipe I tune to cheerful strains ; I sing fair Autumn’s praise. 





I own the dog-days charm me not; I ought, I know, to feel 
No ardor but poetic fire, while broiled like any eel ; 

But I, at such times, only dare to roam in meadows gay, 
When gathering blue-black clouds o’erhead put out the eye of day. 





























True, I have tried my very best to taste solstitial joys— 
For instance, that big melon-patch we knew so well when boys; 

But too short seem those blissful hours, when flits across my mind, 
Bryant-like, a melon-cholic thought of the pangs they left behind. 






No, leaflets, no! I deem your fall no monitor to be 
Of blighted hopes, of withering blasts, of chilling frosts for me ; 
Youth, hope are mine; where palsied age sees emblems of despair, 
I read the presage of new joys—new antidotes to care. 






From maple-grove yon leafy shower comes thickly fluttering down, 
Purpled and golden Autumn-flowers—bright red and russet brown: 
But through their wreathed prospective vague more distant things I view, 
Whose gold and purple dyes conceal their own more sombre hue— 


So through these balmy, golden hours of forest leaf-falls sere, 
A long, bright vista opens wide of Winter’s joyous cheer: 
E’en thus may Hope forever gild futurity to me— 

Such vista through death’s chilling blasts wide-opening may I see. 


Now to my mental vision, reaching through those wavering leaves, 
Bright webs of subtle broidery my hopeful fancy weaves; 

And first a huge, square, lowroofed room in dusky light appears, 
Whose heavy, naked rafters wear the smoke of scores of years, 


The plastered walls nu painter's art nor tapestries adorn, 
Though those rude rafters overheard all hangings do not scorn ; 
From every beam a festoon or a garland pendent sways 

Of onions or dried-apples which the good-wife’s care purveys. 


The dark brown walls, on three sides round, a well-scrubbed wainscot“lines, 
But yawning wide across the fourth the huge red fireplace shines. 
That dear old fireplace! whose deep caves so many a Christmas fire 


Has vainly striven to reach and fill, though heaped breast-high the pyre; 
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Whose chimney-corner snug has held so many a little chair 

Whose childish owner lies full cold in yonder graveyard there; 

On whose broad sheets of crimson flame so many an eye has traced 
Bright pictures of delight—dread forms of once glad hearts laid waste ! 


High in the wall, on either side, three windows small are set, 
Through which of anything without, slight notion one would get ; 
Their squares of smoky sea-green glass so tangle up the rays 

That through them pass, no common panes could explicate the maze, 


The matron proudly has arrayed, on quaintly fashioned shelf, 
Six pewter platters, silvery bright, with humbler ones of delf ; 
In that corner rests the Bible, high above, against the wall ; 

In this, the quiet, tall, Dutch clock stands sentry over all 


But no deserted hall is this ; though wintry tempests drear 

Howl loud without, the piercing blasts they neither feel nor hear, 
Those groups within, for the chimney’s throat of stone still louder roars, 
Though little snow-drifts whistle through the crannies of the doors. 





Upon the broad brick hearth in front a heap of embers glows, 

Where scores of pippins stand arrayed in tempting, sputtering rows; 
From scores of shovels heating there popped-corns in volleys flash, 
While hammers and flat-irons here the sturdy shag-barks crash. 


Behind, where highest mounts the blaze, from a black old-fashioned crane 
In the big iron kettle seethes the juice of Southern cane, 

Whose thickened mass, till it shines snow-white, is pulled by whiter hands; 
On the table near the oldest cask of sparkling cider stands. 


But see! the rustic feast is done. Now quickly wheel away 
Tables and tall rush-bottomed chairs—room for the rustic play ! 
Now round the great apartment rush, in swift commingling whirls, 
The throngs of sturdy, boisterous lads and merry red-cheeked girls. 


On every side with agile limbs they shun their blinded foe, 

On chairs they leap, or, stooping, creep beneath the table low ; 

From their seats beside the hearth the old folks gaze with placid smile, 
The spinning-wheel in the corner hums busily the while. 


Such view of wintry joys gleams through the falling Autumn-leaves, 
But joys beyond these rural ones the eye of hope perceives. 

Now fades this picture on my sight—now shifts the second scene 

In rosy light from those Autumn-leaves that thickly fall between. 


A second smaller room I see, whose neatly-papered wall 

Is covered o’er from roof to floor with pictures great and small. 

On this side shines “The Haram’s Light” and puffs her brown cigar ; 
Here, painted Nymphs disport as gay at least as most Nymphs are ; 
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Above the mantel-piece are hung, in quaint arrangement nice, 
Great store of pipes of every kind, of every odd device; 

' Above, huge gloves, wire masks, and foils with nicely rounded tips, 
The whole surmounted by that famed “ fast-trotting horse Eclipse.” 


But no great oak-logs o’er the room their genial radiance shed; 

A low, black Olmsted peers around from its goblin eyes of red. 

No syrup-caldron bubbles there ; but up in spiral curls : 
Rise high the fumes of a richer draught than the East-Queen’s melted pearls. 


But see! the bow] is ready now ; on the big round table set, 

Each comrade there draws close his chair, to his comrade closer yet ; 

And few seconds pass before each glass stands ready for THaT TOAST 
With “Bumpers all! no heel-taps now! To Her whom each loves most.” 


Now bright eyes flash, and glasses clash; to the heart the warm blood flies, 
For through each crystal goblet peers ows pair of laughing eyes: 

Then, while flushed cheek and quivering hand the heart's deep feeling tells, 
In loud and manly harmony the joyful chorus swells. 


“ Drain, boys, drain the beaker dry, 
There’s no nectar meeter 

For the toast we drink—fill high! 
Since there’s no dew sweeter, 

Save upon Her rosy lip, 

Than the mountain-dew we sip. 


“ Pledge, boys, pledge, for o’er our bowls 
Balmy odors lightly 

Rising, greet our soul of souls— 
So Her accents sprightly 

Breathe a perfume richer far 

Than Sabzan odors are, 


“Then drink, boys, drink, for o’er our hearts 
Now, e’en now is stealing 

Some such bliss as Love imparts, 
When with kindred feeling 

Souls and hands alike entwine 

For a joy almost divine.” 


But see! the bowl is empty now ; and round the table there 

A thick white cloud of fragrant smoke hangs o’er each tilted chair ; 
And oft the merry tale is told, the merry song is sung, 

For hearts are light, and loosening are the jesses of the tongue. 
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But hark! the College clock strikes—one / Without the moon beams bright, 
And soon dark forms are moving fast o’er the crispy snow-drifts white ; 
O’er head, the glittering arches ring, as oft they’ve rung before, 

With “ Gaudeamus Igitur,” and sprightly “ Vive a l'amour.” 


Strange sounds ere morn these burghers heard ; strange sights at morn they saw, 
Of signs misplaced and gates unhung; the minions of the law 

Who met those roistering giants, found full well how Tight-’uns fight, 

And long their children told how they “ kept watch and warred” that night. 


Such visions dim of wintry joys my mental eye perceives, 
Still gazing through the golden showers of fading Autumn-leaves. K. 


Vitin Gear: 0: 


Memorabilia Dalensia. 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR KINGSLEY. 


We are pained to be compelled to announce the death of Professor James L. 
Kingsley, who expired at his residence in Temple street, this morning, August 31st, 
1852, at the age of 74 years. Professor Kingsley was widely known throughout 
the country asa scholar of no ordinary merit. He was born in Windham, in this 
State—was a graduate at Yale College in 1799, and has been connected with Yale 
College in the Department of Classical Literature, for half a century. In this po- 
sition he has been conspicuous for his accurate scholarship, his extensive and varied 
knowledge, and his fidelity to the interests of sound learning. He withdrew from 
his active connection with the College, about a year since, but consented to remain 
as Professor Emeritus. 

Professor Kingsley was a man of retiring disposition and quiet habits, yet few 
have attracted or attached so many warm-hearted friends; and the tidings of his 
death will bring profound sorrow to thousands who have shared his instructions and 
counsel. 

His last illness was short. Sustained by the faith in God which he had cherished 
through a long life, he met calmly, the approach of death: with expressions of 
unfailing trust, he peacefully surrendered his soul to Him who gave it.— Palladium. 

The students of Yale College, at a meeting held in the Chapel, on the 28d inst. 
for the purpose of commemorating the death of Prof. Jas. L. Kingsley, adopted 
the following resolutions, reported by Mr. D. A. Goddard, chairman of a Committee 
appointed for that purpose: 

Wuenrzas it has pleased the Allwise Ruler of our destinies to remove, by death, 

Professor James L. Kingsley,— 

Resolved, That we desire to express our common grief at the loss of one who, for 
more than half @ century, has labored earnestly and devotedly for the welfare of our 
loved institution ;—who at once a teacher and a constant student, was so eminent for 
varied and thorough learning, and so esteemed for amiable qualities of disposition, 
united with the Christian virtues. But though the “shining mark,” which has guid- 
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ed so many to learning and honor, has at last tempted the arrows of the Destroyer, 
it becomes us still to acknowledge the beneficence of Him “ whose ways are not our 
ways,” and to recognize the wisdom of His overruling Providence. 

Resolved, That we ourselves found in Prof. Kingsley a faithful teacher and a kind 
adviser, gaining respect by fullness of years, and affection by the example of a well- 
spent life, we regard his death with feelings of unmingled sorrow. 


J. A. Wetcu, President. 
A. H. Tracy, Secretary. 


DEATH OF PROF. JOHN PITKIN NORTON. 


On Sunday, Sept. 5th, at the residence of his father, John T. Norton, in Farm 
ington, Professor John P. Norton, of Yale College, aged 30. 

This much lamented man died of a rapid decline, Sunday, Sept. 5th, at 14 o’clock 
P. M. at the house of his father, John T. Norton, Esq. in Farmington. Prof. Norton 
was appointed a few years since, by the corporation of Yale College, toa new pro- 
fessorship, that of Chemistry applied to agriculture and the phenomena of vegetable 
and animal! life. 

At two different periods, he passed nearly three years in Europe, under eminent 
professors, and was diligently engaged in preparing himself for the duties of his 
appointment. 

Returning in 1847, he began his courses of both theoretical and experimental in- 
struction. 

A respectable class of diligent and interesting pupils was soon gathered around 
him, and has been continued und increased in all the successive years. 

Prof. Norton has been also much before the public, both as a lecturer and an au- 
thor, on the subjects which he had cultivated, and so high was the estimation in 
which he was held on account of his talents and attainments, that his efforts were 
sought for ina distinguished city* of a neighboring State. In the desire to meet 
that demand and at the same time to fulfill his duties in New Haven, he performed 
winter journeys twice weekly, week by week, during the late severe season, giving a 
lecture daily until his health failed in the spring. 

A southern voyage and a residence in Florida, in March and April, gave his friends 
strong hopes that his health would be restored, and he commenced his journey home- 
ward with fair prospects ; but at Washington the measels arrested him, and his 
health, although, at times, improved, has fluctuated from that time, and for some 
weeks the hopes of his friends had been almost extinguished. His decline towards 
the last, was very rapid, but his Christian hope sustained and cheered him in his 
closing hours, as it had been his solace and guide in health. 

His funeral was attended on"Tuesday afternoon, from his late residence in Tem- 
ple Avenue. 


OBITUARY. 


Ar an adjourned meeting of the Senior Class in Yale College, Oct. 5th, Mr. 
Ausert F, Heagp, on behalf of the Committee, reported the following Resolutions, 
in view of the death of a beloved Classmate: 





* Albany, his native city. 
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Wuerras, The hand of Death has again been in our midst, and with relentless pur- 
pose has stricken down our Classmate and brother, Joan Henry Barrett, of 
Portland, Me., 

Resolved, That while we grieve at this dispensation of Divine Providence in 
seeing one whom we had learned to love and respect, suddenly removed from time 
to eternity—and mourn the loss of a friend whose manly character and amiable dis- 
position had won so much of our esteem—we recognize in this affliction the hand of 
Him who chasteneth but in love, and doeth all things well. 

Resolved, That we, as a Class, would fain relieve the sorrowing hearts of the 
family and relatives of the deceased, by earnest and cordial assurance of our deep 
sympathy with them in their bereavement. 

Resolved, That in token of our respect and love for his memory, we wear the 
usual badge of mourning for thirty days, 

Resolved, That a copy of these Resolutions be transmitted to the family of the 


deceased, and to the press for publication. 
A. J. Wittarp, Chairman, 
Cuartes Brooks, Secretary. 


DEATH OF JONATHAN F. WELLS. 


At a meeting of the Junior Class in Yale College, held Sept. 17th, the following 
Preamble and Resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Wuerzas, It has pleased an Allwise Providence to remove from our midst by 
death, our beloved Classmate, Jonataan F. We ts, therefore, 

Resolved, That while we bow with submission to this affliction, we deeply mourn 
in our brother’s death, the loss of one respected as a scholar, and esteemed as a 
friend: whose abilities gave promise of future usefulness, while his many good 
qualities endeared him to all. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with the relatives and friends of our 
deceased Classmate, in this their sad bereavement. - 

Resolved, That the Class wear the usual badge of mourning for thirty days. 

Resolved, That a copy of these Resolutions be presented to the family of the 
deceased, and be published in the New York Daily Times and New Haven Palla- 
dium, 

L. H. Porrer, Chairman. 

Carroty Courter, Secretary. 


TRIBUTE FROM CLASS OF ’52. 


The Chmmittee appointed by the Class of 1852, and to whom was entrusted the 
management of Autograph Books and Lithographs, would, in behalf of the Class 
and at their direction, offer the following Resolutions, as expressive of the feelings 
of the Class: 

Resolved, That we appreciate the kindness of Mr. Michelin in engraving and gra- 
tuitously distributing to the Class the highly appropriate and tasteful representations 
of Yale and its Elms, intended as a frontispiece to our Book of Autographs, and 
that the thanks of the Class are hereby presented to him. 

Resolved, That Lithograph Likenesses of the members of the Class, executed by 
Mr. Michelin, have met with our satisfaction and approval ; the highest testimony of 
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our appreciation, as we think, being found in the fact that though often attempted, 
yet never before has the project of the Lithographs of an entire Class been success- 
fully accomplished. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Class are due to Mr. Michelin, for the kind, 
gentlemanly, and accommodating manner in which he has listened to our suggestions, 
and criticisms, and for the desire which he has uniformly manifested to gratify in 
every way in his power, the wishes of the Class. 

In behalf of the Class, 
C. D. Seroryan, Chairman of the Committee. 


THE HARVARD AND YALE REGATTA OF 1852. 


The much-talked-of Regatta on Lake Winnipiseogee, came off as announced in the 
brilliant red papers industriously circulated through all that region. The Undine, 
Shawmut and Atalanta, were entered on one side, and the Oneida, from Harvard, 
appeared as the sole competitor. We shall not speedily forget the crowd assembled 
to see—nor that novel spectacle which was seen, when the boats ranged themselves 
for the trial in the shadows of those great mountains. 

The races were advertised for August 8d and 5th. The first day was clear. The 
cars and steamboats brought thousands of spectators, and in that little town of 
Center Harbor, it required much effort to “live and let live.” A “scrub race” 
came off in the morning, and a handsome silk flag, obtained by private subscription , 
was handsomely won by the Oneida. In the afternoon the decisive trial was held. 
The superior sagacity of our Harvard rivals was then observed, for, while we dieted 
on raw beef and ale, they went and quietly greased their boat. Our grit, as it 
proved, did not equal their grease and grit combined ; for, in a two mile pull to the 
windward, we were distanced two lengths. The first prize, a pair of black walnut 
oars, silver-mounted, was presented to the Oneida amid the congratulations of all. 

The second day a violent rain put a damper on all further aquatic diversion, and 
compelled the valiant marines to roll ten pins, smoke, drink, and what not. In the 
afternoon, however, by the consent of all, the second prize, a silver-tipped boat- 
hook, was awarded to the Shawmut, as having been second in the race of Tuesday. 

Eventually the storm lulled, and as a token of respect to the few visitors assem- 
bled, the uniforms were brought out, the oars manned, and a sort of dog-trot row- 
ing was exhibited, and then songs were sung, and cheers were given, until our 
throats were sore, and all said, “ Well done.” 

A pleasant trip to Plymouth, a little town snugly nestled among the hills of 
Grafton County, terminated the entertainment of the week. We can fairly say 
that the great gun was reserved till the last. We shall not speedily forget our cour- 
teous and rotund host, Mr. Burnham, nor the light-footed maidens that waited on 
the table. 

Great praise is due tothe diligence and courtesy of the Railroad Companies, who 
carried the boats and their crews between Worcester, Boston, and the Lake, and 
set them down safe and sound. We hope to ride with them again at the same 
rates, To the Proprietors of the Hotels at Concord, the Lake, and Plymouth, we 
can only say, that when we think of them, our hearts are as full as our stomachs 
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were. In short, we were “ taken ia and done for at short notice,” and very hand- 
somely too. We hope a new trial may result, another year, more favorably for 


Yale. v. 
ANNUAL FOOT BALL CONTEST—'55 vs. ’56. 
[ CHALLENGE. ] 
SOPHOMORES, ATTEND! 
The Class of 56 hereby challenge the 
CLASS OF ’55, TO A CONTEST 
aT 
“FOOT BALL,” 
and await their appointment 
oF 
TIME AND PLACE. 
In behalf of the Freshman Class, 
Epwarp A. Waker, 
Signed, Grorce B. Bacon, 
Levi L, Paine. 


[AccEPTANCE. ] 


“ What maddened folly that could dare 
Rush headlong on a tiger’s lair.” Keats. 


TO OUR YOUTHFUL FRIENDS OF THE CLASS OF ’56. 


Your Challenge to play the ancient and honorable game of Foot Ball is hereby 
aceepted—and we appoint 


23 O'CLOCK, ON WEDNESDAY, OCT. 18ru, 1852, 
AND THE FOOT BALL GROUND AS 
TIME AND PLACE. 
N. B.—A Bladder Ball, enclosed in a leathern case, is required. 
In behalf of Class of ’55. 


Gro. A. Kirrrepez, 
Committee, + A. McD, Lyon, 
Wa. H. L. Barns, 
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Editor's Table.” 


Ir any of the tender-hearted in this row of barracks could have one look—just 
one—at the countenances of “us five,” as they have been exhibited at the meetings 
this term, what a kind feeling there would be toward us! What a subscription list 
we should have! What a jingling would there be in the Editorial pockets! On 
the other hand, if any of the hard-hearted in this same locality could look in upon 
us and glance from phiz to phiz, what a softening there would be in all the flints 
which that sort of gentry carry beneath their waistcoats! For any man, chicken 
hearted or lion hearted, one single glance at the Honest Editor, or the Punning 
Editor® ‘or the Facetious Editor’ would do the business, but one glimpse, yea, an ink- 
ling of a glimpse at the Grand, Gloomy, and Peculiar, as he calls the meeting to 
order, and for the first time surveys the void from which the coadjutor who gets up 
this number is to extract literary nutriment for all College; an idea of this, we say, 
would do our work completely. Then there is another set of looks around the 
table; and, on the whole, the general “style of face” is a mixture of the dubious 
and queer as the following is read. 


LINES FOR MY BOARDING-HOUSE KEEPER'S ALBUM 


As the plump oyster in the sands, 
*Mid priceless pearl drops makes his bed, 
So ’mong these gems from friendly hands, 
Td rhyme thy glorious Gingerbread. 


Of old, the bard swept o’er the strings, 
In fury’s wildest, fiercest measure, 
Then to the winds dull care he flings, 
Thus sings he earth’s best, richest treasure, 


“Of all the fishes in the sea, 
Yellow, or green, or gray, or red, 
Of all the cakes my Mother bakes, 
Give me the golden Gingerbread.” 


- When erst ‘neath poet's skillful hand 
A heaven-born goddess stood before us, 
And as she waved her potent wand 
Fair nymphs rung out their cheerful chorus, 


Fair type of thee, as near thee stand 

Thy kitchen nymphs the Green Isle bred, 
Thy wand, the spoon within thy hand 

To stir thy matchless Gingerbread, 


The Olympian crew, at rich Symposia, 
Good, clever nie and jolly, 
bh Med Greuta t. GA fobntivn 3. AT, Whale. 
4. ha behilon Tables’, are for oe ge wrtlin by the 
Cele oh tanh mummber ; sehen, ret lrTLowe , Thay or 
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Smacked their sweet lips o’er heaven’s ambrosia, 
As ruled the hour majestic fally. 


Poor heathen! blind Old Homer's puff, 
(At least as in translations read, ) 

Proves e’en ambrosia wretched stuff, 
Beside thy peerless Gingerbread. 


With you I played the book-worm’s part, 
Oft o’er my tasks my brain was aching, 

But pitying powers repaid such hours, 
When came that blessed day for baking. 


Plague on these halting, stilted lines, 
Betokening brains of dullest lead, 

A boon! a boon! the Muse repines, 
Give her a “hunk” of Gingerbread. 


Here begins a race. The “Facetious” takes the lead in fine style with some gen- 
eral remarks on the article above lauded. The “Honest” is just behind with an 
assent as to merits of genus, but a decided dissent as to species. He specifies the 
“cards of gingerbread” known in his “General Training” experiences, as the prime 
subject for poetics, and comparisons are instituted not at all favorable to New Haven 
manufactures. The punning Editor looks around desperately for a chance to exer- 
cise his vocation—alas! for him, alas! for any man, who essays a pun on the sub. 
ject in hand. Grandly and gloomily, then, the worthy Chairman turns to some pri- 
vate business matters—some strenuous measures—some—in short, beloved reader, 
one or two measures in particular which you shall, as soon as possible, feel in their 
full strength. 

Speaking along back of Editor’s peculiarities, brought to our minds the death of 
Martin, of ’51. We used to see him, and hear him, and read his writings, but we 
were separated from him by the great gulf fixed between Senior and Sophomore, 
and only knew him as a man of talent, and an earnest citizen. He was one of the 
few in whom patriotism is a reality. For this, however much we differed from him, 
we honored him. The outward workings of this feeling sometimes created merri- 
ment among those who looked sharply for laughing matters. Many of our readers 
will remember his excellent speech on Presentation day, laying down the duties of 
his classmates to the State, and the sallies of Ned T—— immediately after. This 
same fervor was seen in many other places; hence the point of Sam R——’s remark, 
that he last saw poor M. “walking up Broadway with the Yale Lit. under one arm 
and the American Eagle under the other.” No young man started from Yale with 
better prospects, but he has died from over exertion. More lately death has wrought 
a frightful work among us. Of Prof. Kingsley we need say nothing ; it is folly for 
us to attempt the least eulogy on him. Prof. Norton, we never saw; his works all 
know. Wells we knew only by reputation; the good opinion of his classmates you 
will find on another page. Barret we knew and respected. Our love for him is 
the fruit of no desire to give a poor compliment. We loved and respected him as a 
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man of kind heart, sound mind, and unassuming manners. As ascholar he worked 
much—too much, and if we were to single from the class one in whose integrity all 
should place implicit confidence, we should ask no better candidate. The testimo- 
nial to his memory is found with the others. Noticing these deaths, and those 
among the Alumni, who does not ask the cause of such a great mortality among 
the students and young graduates of our Institution? In a future number will be 
found an attempt to answer this question, and some suggestions as to the methods 
by which authority might mend the matter. 

The Banner, which has lately made its appearance, compares most favorably with 
those of previous years. It sets the number of Students at five hundred and seven- 
ty-seven ; the Medical class, not yet assembled, is not included. Speaking of Medi- 
cal matters, reminds us of a “minute” of a Medicd-chemical examination once held 
not a thousand miles distant. It may be old; if so, blame the chemic who told it ; 
it is new to us. In a certain laboratory there once lectured a Professor, who, how- 
ever intrepid in many experiments, and however skillful in many more, had a way 
of entrusting many of his most onerous duties to his second assistant. It was re- 
marked that whatever exploded or blazed very freely was generally held by Sam, 
the functionary aforesaid. So, too, if any fingers were scalded or clothes burnt, Sam 
‘was generally their owner. Time of the occurrence to be noted is the examination. 
Scene, young man looking wildly at the Professor, who asks blandly, “Suppose I 
wish to test Nitric Acid, what would be my first operation?!” Zyro.—*‘ You would 
taste it?” Prof—Taste it? it would burn my throat out!! I repeat the ques- 
tion,—How would I test the acid?” Tyro.—* You would make Sam taste it.” How 
the Professor maintained his dignity under this, history saith not. Speaking of 
answers to questions, suggests numberless curiosities in this kind of literature, 
which College life has given us. The last we heard, was as follows: Question— 
What was the Piraeus? Answer—A Grecian meat-market. 

How we have hated the lithograph system as proposed in a late Class Meeting ! 
But the majority must rule, and prudence was victimized by patriotism—at least we 
thought so; but we are a convert now to the doctrine itself, and so will be the rest 
of the grumblers with whom we fraternized, if they will go to the room of Mr, 
Seropyan and see the pictures of the last Class in their binding. The book is 
splendid, barring a few badly executed pictures, and even they appear to very good 
advantage in such rich binding and gilding. The work seems like a second diploma 
for one—like a diploma from his fellows—a diploma which proves that the saintly 
element is not yet extinct and that he has a good slice of it. Speaking of saintli- 
ness. reminds us, on the ‘‘/ucus a non” principle, of the want of that virtue in a 
communication before us, on the grievances of the Seniors in the Chemical lectures. 
Suffice it to say, that we acknowledged the justice of his opinions if not his 
language. We have never been there when the verses of Horace Smith did not 
strike full on our mind’s eye: 


“ Yet onward still the gathering numbers cram, 
Contending crowders shout the frequent damn, 
And all is bustle, squeeze, row, jabbering and jam.” 


Irreverent, to be sure, but strong, which is our need at present. Dear reader, did 
you ever see anything to match the impudence in the acceptance of the Freshman 
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challenge, published in to-day’s Memorabilia, especially where it so graciously 
advises the “Young Gentlemen who have just entered College,” that a “ bladder 
ball, enclosed in a leather case, is necessary.” It is so demure, so rich, or rather as 
a good friend of ours, who perches up near the N. W. corner of North College, top 
loft, says, “real rum.” To the ambitious young man who co kindly volunteered to 
enlighten our contributors on verse writing, we say with Sneerwell in the Critic, 
« You are so unlucky as not to have even the skill to steal with taste.” To our- 
selves, in the matter of this Editorial chat of ours, we are forced to apply the con- 
cluding sentences of the same quotation, “The body of your work is a composition 
of dregs and sediments, like a bad tavern’s worst wine.” Still, we can’t help 
speaking of our labors during the past week and a half. The Muses and all “those 
sort of persons” have tyrauized over us of course—how can one get out the Lit. with- 
out it? Like all other Editors we have to complain of the “ Devil” and his most 
awful works in the shape of terrible mistakes in setting up type, but all yield in 
point of horror, to a search for subscribers we instituted in North and South Mid- 
dle. It was destined to us last week that Plutus, and Carlyle’s McCrowdy, the in- 
carnation of Political Economy, should be our divinities, Tumbling up the stairs 
into all sorts of odd corners, as the “Banner” led us, we made some fifty or sixty 
new acquaintances, There were some whose kind feeling toward the Magazine 
makes them bright examples; but there are some scapegraces in every class, from 
the Senior who kindly offered us the influence of his name, but declined payment, to 
that Freshman, saturated with the very essence of grass, who so greenly informed 
one of us that he liked the Lit.—thought it was the best College periodical he ever 
saw—but it was foolish to take it when he could borrow from his neighbors. But 
we are tired. Who wouldn't be, after such a reminiscence ? 


We have received the North Carolina University Magazine for August and 
September; the Georgia University for the same months; Randolph Macon, Geor- 
gia, Stylus for May and June, and Nassau Literary for September. 
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College GHearthstones. 


Nezsttz! The winds are growing brave and cold. They rattle the 
shutters—they shake the doors—they come slyly in at the window-pane 
which some vagrant pebble has shattered. There is a rushing sound of 
might, too, among the old elms without, but there is no melody. The 
leaves that used to rustle music have fallen. The harp is unstrung, 
The days, when we sat upon the grass, under the old trees in the College- 
yard, panting with heat and wondering what kind of a sensation cold 
would be, are, for the present, gone. The sunbeams are pale and chill. 
The mornings are no longer cool, but cold. You shiver through Prayers 
and Recitation. Great coats and mufflers stalk the streets, all day. The 
winds are whistling to the great fierce dogs of winter. They are coming. 
Weseem to hear their baying, and the timid Summer-spirit, beautiful and 
delicate, has been frighted away. Winter is surely coming. Cheerful, 
old Winter with its rigors! Come then and sit down by my fireside. 
It is but an humble one. None of your great old-fashioned country fire- 
places, where they pile the logs—real veritable logs on the great broad 
hearth, and the fire glows and roars fiercely—nor yet is it one of those 
cosy, city firesides, where a comfortable but fastidious elegance seldom 
warms itself into real ease; but a student’s grate, warm, and burning so 
quietly as not to disturb the very even tenor of our thoughts. It has 
charms you will not find elsewhere. Come and sit with me of an evening. 
Chill and cheerless without, it shall be glowing within. The old lounge 
shall be drawn up before the fire. That old lounge—who knows through 
how many Academic generations it has been transmitted? It is old, and 
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quaint, and full of comfort. Then too, the family of chairs! The 
venerable one-armed squeaking, rocking-chair—a heritage from your 
College great-grandfather, which full of years and scars, seems, as it sits 
vacant by the grate, to seek your patronage. Tick! Tick! says the 
clock upon thie shelf. Forth and back ever, in its arched journey goes 
the pendulum. Do not look at it. It will spoil all its poetry. It is but 
a lean and little representative of the chronometrical race. Genus, 
wooden—species, Jerome’s. How utterly insignificant it is when compared 
with your recollection of the old family clock at home—the heir-loom of 
a hundred years! How grand and majestic its portly figure, as you 
remember it standing in the hall, and looking most severely good-natured 
out of its great, honest, Dutch face down upon the childish sports of 
yore, ticking ever on at its endless task, and hourly plying its great 
hammer, till the whole house echoed with itsclamor! That is the clock 
for me! The guard over such jewels as hours and minutes should have 
some air of stateliness, as well as form and comeliness. It is a desecra- 
tion of our ideas of propriety for men to set up such wooden images of 
time—to deprive this modern Jar of all its dignity and durability. But 
never mind! It is cheaper. Wood costs less than brass, so the age 
demand a change. It has it, as it has everything else it needs. Tick! 
Tick! goes the clock—such as it is. The minute hand shall make many 
a circuit before we sleep to-night. Heap the anthracite upon the fire! 
Let it crackle cheerily, and the grate glow. Let the lamp be extinguish- 
ed, and the dingy, indented ceiling blush in the mellow hues of the fire. 
Oh! there is no light like the firelight. Then your pale-faced student 
friend looks ruddy, and the smile of comfort that plays upon his face has 
a strange beauty. Two things it does which oil, or fluid, or gas cannot— 
it warms the body and the heart. , 

Bring out the cigars! Shedden’s best! Let no unseemly look of 
repugnance come over face, manly or fair. Give us sweet smiles and 
silvery voices to beguile our solitary and idle hours, and we will be, total 
abstinence. It is a bad habit. We know it. We feel it. Prof. S. says 
it is so, and we all believe him. It is disgusting—it is a poison—it is 
enervating both for the time and permanently. It makes the strongest 
mind think less clearly, and provokes day dreams. It does no man 
good, and injures every votary. It is the very kin of intemperance. 
All this and more we know. We agree exactly, save in practice, and in 
the knowledge that it has a charm—a pleasure which cannot be guessed 
or told. There are few companionships like the weed. So shall the smoke 
curl its way upward. So shall aerial wreaths encircle us. So shall our 
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firelight gild them. So shall friendships be begotten, and confidence 
provoked. Touch not the practice with too unkindly hands. Is there 
no beam in thine own censorious eye? See to it that this mote of thy 
brothers be not the lesser! Smoking is a petit vice, and a pleasant one. 
It is the student’s solace. Within College a never failing source of 
comfort. It dulls the edge of the mind, making the pleasures less 
ecstatic, but ills more endurable. It makes hours glide dreamily. The 
nauseous weed of the tyro has a pleasant savor to the adept. It has a 
charm of sluggishness—makes slaves of the strong, and is an inexorable 
master. We will be slaves to-night! The smoke wreaths curl. We 
will talk of those never-failing subjects of conversation among students— 
the past and future. What stores of confidential disclosures! If you 
have aught of yourself to tell that will lessen my esteem, let it be un- 
spoken. But let nothing else be hidden. How days of yore come back 
to our memory. Pleasant days such as you will never see again. Boy- 
hood glows, as it never glowed before. The thousand little cares and 
sorrows are swallowed up in oblivion. School days, with their queer 
ideas and adventures, swell the great train. The red country school- 
house—the old school-room—the schoolmaster—venerable tyrant that 
he was, with his spectacles, his ferule, his birch, his odd sly manceuvres, 
to detect the guilty, his stentorian voice of reproof, his strong arm of jus- 
tice, the whistle of the descending rod, the pain, the tears, the shame, his 
solemn, sorrowful looks—then his pleasant smile of approval, his little 
partialities, the long discussions among the little boys about sundry plans 
of retaliation when you are big, and the spell of admiration which chains 
you to the side of some great boy, who will flog the hated master if he 
touches him. How earnestly you desire to add a cubit to your own 
stature! You would not wait then. But somehow the time never 
comes with your great friend. You yourself have now grown in stature 
and in wisdom, and your cherished plans of retribution have given place 
to feelings of gratitude. So the honest old schoolmaster goes unpunish- 
ed. Oh! how time write wrinkles on the brows, and changes on the 
hearts of men! Then you call to mind a thousand little frolics and ad- 
ventures which were fraught with thrilling interest in those days, and 
are yet pleasant to remember. Theearly fruit which was pilfered. There 
was the rude raft which went to pieces with you, in the middle of the pool, 
making infinite merriment. There was the great snake, seen in the 
pasture, which made you run screeching and shuddering away, while 
your companion, a fearless little fellow, stayed behind to defend his sister, 
and despatch the reptile. You admired that boy, and envied his nerves, 
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You dreamed of the monster long after, and woke a dozen times just as 
it was about to encircle you in its slimy folds. You hate and fear the 
whole race, from the tiniest to the huge hissing monster that gives you a 
spasmodic shock from which you do not soon recover. How carefully 
you trod the old familiar paths near that spot for a long time afterward, 
always carrying a stick, and avoiding the tall grass and bushes, starting 
at every rustling sound, and terrified at your own foot-falls ! 

But there were dark days. Clouds crept over the spirit of your joy- 
ousness. There is no place, save the fire side, where death brings such 
darkness as in the school-room. Take a man from the pulpit, the bar, 
the Change, the plough, any sphere of active life, his circle of friends is 
larger, the public loss is greater. But the world grows old in bereave- 
ments, the feelings have grown callous, and there are no tears in every 
eye, no bitter grief and gloom in every heart, as at school. You remem- 
ber a bright, fair, little girl, who had been your playmate before either 
could remember—a schoolmate always—your best friend. That was a 
Platonic love for her, but none the less a love. Her seat is vacant once 
again. There is enquiry. She is ill. Worse. Still, you hope. The 
old bell from the church wakes you at sunrise with its solemn tolling. 
You count anxiously the slow strokes. It is her age. You creep sorrow- 
fully down stairs. Mother says, Bessy is dead. Tears tell nothing of 
the bitterness of your sorrow. 

Then there was the boy with jetty hair and great lustrous black eyes, 
with rosy cheeks and dimples, who sat next you, and knew all your 
secrets. He was lame, and timid as you were, you have fought many a 
battle in his defense. You would have died for him. His was a sweet 
character, and, with his beauty and goodness, he came next your heart. 
He was a brother. One Sabbath there came a sudden stroke of illness 
upon him. The next morning you went sadly and alone to school. A 
great, good-natured girl bent over the next form, and asked after your 
sick brother. You felt a choking sensation, and did not answer. The 
question came again. It was too much. You laid your head on the 
desk and sobbed aloud. Then the kind-hearted teacher came and laid 
his hand upon your head. He did not ask you why you wept. He did 
not chide. A great hot tear-drop fell burning on your hand. Oh! how 
kindly you felt towards him for that token of common love and common 
sorrow! How grateful you felt when he told you to lay aside your 
books and go home! You went across the fields by an unfrequented 
way, and were glad no one met you, or saw you weep, for you boyishly 
thought such irrepressible outbursts of grief unmanly. But that was not 
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the saddest. Months after your brother slept, and did not wake. The 
toll of the bell—the kind attempts to console—the mournful solemnities, 
were all unheeded. You were completely absorbed with grief. When 
the earth rattled upon the coffin, and you turned away from that hallow- 
ed spot, no wonder a spell of utter loneliness and woe came over you. 
Many summers have made his grave green, but you love not his memory 
less. Often his image mingles in your dreams, and when some old scene 
has been reénacted, he seems to float, on golden pinions, away from your 
vision. Is it all a dream ? 

But the fire in the grate is expiring. The clock tells the early hours. 
Your companion has been silent and you have not told half you would. 
Good Night! is exchanged, but not until you have appointed another 
time to resume your chat. G. 





The Garden of Eden. 


Farr, happy spot! Time’s swelling tides have rolled 
O’er sparkling sands their twice three thousand years, 
And even Time hath grown infirm and old, 
His visage furrowed with the lines of tears,— 
Since man, blest man, thy flowery pathways trod, 
And by thy river murmuring music, strayed,— 
Or held sweet, boly converse with his God, 
Beneath the Tree of Life’s o’erhanging shade. 


Fair, happy spot! our fond, paternal home! 
Outcasts from thee, to thee we sadly turn,— 
O’er earth's wide waste, poor wanderers we roam, 
Nor find the rest for which our spirits yearn. 
We seem to see thy blissful form in dreams, 
Ani thither fly at some inviting voice ; 
We hear a welcome in thy silver streams, 
And every murmur bids the heart rejoice. 


Here is no sin, no tumult and no strife, 
Here full relief from every form of woes, 
And ‘neath the branches of the Tree of Life 
Sweet peace, in deep, exhaustless current flows. 
Earth hath no spot beneath her softest sky, 
No pearly grotto neath the azure sea, 
No fairy realm where art and nature vie, 
Whose rarest beauties can compare with thee. 
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With joyful step I pass the proffered way, 


In waking dreams, when Fancy unconfined 
Disdains the ties that bind this grosser clay, 
Methinks I leave these restless scenes behind, 
And soar at will, on pinions light, away. 
Some gentle spirit guides my wandering flight 
Until, the wide expanse of ether spanned, 
The lofty hills of Eden greet my sight, 
And at its utmost boundaries I stand. 


A deep, dense forest, like a massive wall 
That fair enclosure with its shade surrounds, 
Where phantoms grim, the stoutest heart appall, 
And nameless terrors guard the sacred bounds. 
Since that sad day, when thence our parents fled, 
No mortal eye hath seen this blest abode, 
Though now as erst, each summit rears its head, 
And flows the river still as once it flowed. 


A secret path is opened to my view, 
The tangled branches gently pushed aside,— 
O’er arched with leaves, a long, dim ‘avenue 
Leads to a rustic gate unfolding wide. 
No flaming sword high o’er the entrance hung, 
Waves in its dreadful circuit through the air, 
No cherub bright his glittering guards among, 
As sentry stands, forbidding entrance there. 


And through the lofty portal enter in,— 
Within these precincts I would ever stay, 

Nor earth’s most tempting honors care to win. 
With humble thankfulness I bend the’knee, 

Here on the hallowed spot where Adam trod, 
And look with love and gratitude to Thee 

Who framed,—thyself,—this spacious temple, God! 





And this is Eden! here, at last, I stand, 
And on the glorious prospect feast my eyes,— 
Before me stretched this fair and favored land, 
The woods, and streams, and hills of Paradise! 
Each shady glen, with rock, and quiet dale, 
Green sloping pastures, soft and flowery meads, 
With many a nook and sweet sequestered vale, 
Through which a narrow, winding foot-path leads, 


Here reigns with gentle sway, perpetual Spring,— 
And ’mid the waving branches, ever green, 
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Bright birds their mellow chansons hourly sing, 
And gushing fountains leap and play between. 
No ravening beast here wanders to devour, 
No blasting Simoon poisons with its breath, 
And thou art shorn of half thy dreaded power 
By sin conferred, O king of terrors, Death! 


Earth hath her spots to glory, consecrate ; 
Her battle fields enshrined in deathless Fame, 
Her noble ruins which, despite of Fate, 
Still boast the splendor of their ancient name. 
Greece hath her Athens, Thebes and Marathon, 
Italia her once imperial Rome,— 
And Palestine, the mount whose height upon, 
Fair Salem's temple reared its golden dome. 


Around these scenes with solemn interest fraught, 
The wanderer lingers with delight and awe, 
And thither oft we stray in pleasing thought, 
To bend the knee at shrines we never saw. 


_ What thronging phantoms round these ruins vast, 


Hold still communion with their greatness fled,— 
When all that is, seems buried with the past, 
And all the living numbered with the dead. 


But Rome and Athens yet shall be forgot, 
Their splendor dwindle, and their names decay, 
Though “ deathless Fame” should consecrate the spot, 
Yet deathless Fame, with Time, shall die away. 
But earth hath one more highly blest abode, 
Whose name, transferred, shall live beyond the skies,— 
And man, accepted by a gracious God, 
Partake anew the joys of Paradise. KL 





Ocdipus—Nestor. 


Huic seni tristes misero induere, 

Sicut in rupem, pelago patente, 

Congelat spumam glacialis unda, 
Canitiem anni. 


Uberi vero Cerere expedita, 

Ut nives mature obeunt agellos, 
Verticem huic tingit facili colore 
Sera vetustas, 


HOURS OF INSPIRATION. 





Hours of Inspiration. 


By hours of inspiration, we mean the times of intuition into truth. It 
happens often to man that without any elaborate process of experiment 
and induction, he sees right into the heart of a fact. He apprehends 
harmonies and proprieties of which he had been totally ignorant his life- 
long. He stands amazed at the beauty of the truth, and the former 
obtuseness of his mental vision. 

These times are emphatically hours of inspiration. They are not days, 
not years; for when we would detain them, they fly away. They de- 
pend on finer affinities than a mere act of volition. They come we 
know not whence, they go we know not whither. They may be present in 
the full sunlight, or the pitchy darkness; in the whispering zephyr, or the 
ghostly screams of the wind. They may be started by the pattering 
rain, or the following thunderbolt. They find 

“ Tongues in trees, books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything.” 

Then the poet seizing his pen, writes the flowing thought in lines that 
will never die.. Then the sculptor forms his ideal, and embodies it in 
marble that almost speaks and feels. Then the statesman unties the 
Gordian-knot in his country’s politics, and while alive receives the honors 
of the dead. Then the philanthropist sacrifices self, and elevates the 
character of his kind. 

O glorious hours of inspiration, when the progress of the age receives 
a new impetus toward its ultimate development! 

These are the dates, when great excellence in art and science and 
literature has birth. These are the epochs in the life of individuals and 
the history of nations. 

Then Homer described the nod of the Olympian Thunderer, in an- 
swer to the prayer of Thetis. Then Phidias wrought the harmonies of 
the conception into stone. Then Apelles hurled back the flippant re- 
proof, and painted for posterity. Then Dante soared with Beatrice into 
the Empyrean, where his eyelids drank of the river of light. Then 
Tasso painted in poetry the chivalry of Tancred, and his devotion to the 
warlike Clorinda. Then Luther proclaimed, “The just shall live by faith 
alone,” and shook the world. Then honest John Hampden refused the 
odious ship-money to Charles Stuart, and sealed the act with his blood. 

Moreover, the inspired man feels his inspiration. He seems to subli- 
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mate and purge himself of flesh and blood. His eye dilates, his color 
comes and goes, his arms extend. He has convulsive starts, and weeps 
manly tears of joy. He recognizes “ the divinity that stirs within” him. 
Then he thinks himself a prophet with a mission to the world. Then he 
wishes the truth to be known, that it may run and be glorified. Then 
he regards it with all the affection and solicitude of a father. It makes 
him free and fearless and uncompromising. He will hold a world at 
bay, or if need he, become a martyr to his faith. 


“Who noble ends by noble means obtains, 
Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains, 
Like good Aureleus let him reign or bleed, 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed.” 


Martin Luther during his whole life as a reformer, and especially at 
the Diet of Worms, illustrated this same heroism of the truth. 

These effects of inspiration, are all natural and lecitimate. They are 
manifested in some degree by every rational creature. Even the child 
when he gets glimpses into a truth, will feel a childish pleasure. He 
will be sensible of a harmony, where was seeming discord or mystery 
before. He will tell the tale to his comrades, and manifest a lively en- 
thusiasm. But the man, having a wider scope into truth, like the bird 
of Jove that directs his full orbs to the sun, will feel a stronger devotion, 
and more exhilarating ecstasy. ° 

Truth is the most goodlike thing in all this universe. It has come 
down from above, where its affinities exist, to dwell amid corruption and 
sin. As in the myth Apollo descended from Olympus, and became a 
shepherd to the son of Pheres, so truth has been degraded from its birth- 
right, to plod the best it can, in the world. He who gives a hospitality 
to this heavenly visitant, will be entertained in his turn. He will be re- 
joiced by the benefactions of his guest. 

But the age may not appreciate its prophets, it may ridicule their 
inspiration. Dante, the second great master of Epic poetry, was exiled 
from his native Florence. Tasso endured the indignities of the House 
of Este, and died without the laurel crown. Such men as they should 
not repine, because they are not appreciated by their age. They rise so 
high above the common mind, that it has no sympathies with them. 
They may ignore the present, and trust to a future apotheosis. Their 

‘ names will be regarded in the end as synonymous with all that is great 
and good. 

Nor is it wonderful that an age should be deceived in estimating 
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the true greatness of its men. The experience of every day exhibits 
deception wide-spread in the world. The apparent so closely imitates 
the real, that discrimination becomes perplexed. All the world thought 
that Louis XIV, was physically a very large man; but all the world 
thought wrong. Death and the undertaker proved him to have been 
below the medium size. 

An individual may impose on his time, in a multiplicity of ways. He 
may be lavish of “the sordid dnst of his wealth,” and receive the favor 
of an influential coterie. He may retail small facts, and drop respect- 
ful courtesies to the crowd. He may flatter the follies of his age, and 
“crook the pliant hinges of the knee, where thrift may follow fawning.” 
He may stick to the beaten track of common thought, and thus illustrate 
the course of the cyclic bards. 

These and other adventitious aids obtain an ephemeral applause. 
The man and his generation soon pass away. Children fill the place of 
their fathers, and inquire into their acts. This is posterity come to give 
judgment—this is the tribunal which determines what is true fame. 

Then Milton ceases to be indignant at the age in which he lived—at 
the age which gave five pounds sterling for the copyright of Paradise 
Lost. Then he ceases to wonder at his failure to be appreciated, for he 
sees how greatly he distanced the sluggish thought of his times. 

He that worships the false is very different from the man inspired 
with truth. If he be repudiated by the age in which he lives, his dernier 
refuge is gone. He has no hopes of posthumous fame, and is therefore 
without its consolations. Nor has he within himself any active source 
of mitigation for his woes. 

His black thoughts haunt his soul, and drive him out from self-com- 
munion, exclaiming as he goes, 


“ Onee more I see thy sheeted spectre stand, 
Roll the dim eye and wave the paly hand.” 


The calamities of pecuniary fortunes, of an injured name, of bodily 
disease, are all tolerable, if the demon enter not the temple of the 
inner man. But when that is desecrated, and the hollow voice of 
prophecy announces “ that the Gods are departing,” what a worthless 
thing at best is this human life! The man becomes foul with a moral 
leprosy. The plague-spot may not infest his body, but infinitely worse, 
it eats into his soul. His only hope is in renouncing the false and seeking 
true inspiration. G. A. J. 





COLLEGE CUSTOMS. 





College Customs. 


“ Yet not an image when remotely viewed, 
However trivial or however rude, 
But wins the heart, and wakes the social sigh 
With ev'ry claim of close affinity.” 


Tuene is a certain indefinable charm connected with the memories of 
the past. The aged sire bent by the toils and cares of passing years, 
regains his youthful energy, and feels its fiery current bounding through 
his veins, while he recounts the stirring scenes and touching reminiscence 
of early days. The world-worn traveler who seeks the home endeared 
to him by childhood, thrills with pleasure as he nears some well-remem- 
bered spot, or recognizes some familiar sound. Whatever circumstance, 
or passing word, touches the golden chord of memory, it awakes sweet 
melody in the heart of him round whom it is entwined. He whom his 
Alma Mater has sent forth to wreathe fresh laurels in the active scenes of 
life, cherished, amid all its vicissitudes, fond recollections of the many 
pleasing incidents and reminiscences of College life. 

Viewing the pleasures which arise from these associations, both “ while 
we repose beneath the classic shades of Yale,” and when in after years 
we mingle with a toiling world—we willingly stand forth the advocate of 
“ College Customs.” Not that we would throw down our gauntlet in 
defense of those barbarities which shock the feelings of Religion, or of 
Honor. Not that we would seek a single instant to perpetuate those 
ceremonies, which degrade to menial servitude, or cast a momentary 
shade upon that honor, for which Yale’s sons have ever been so justly 
celebrated. But there are recollections, kindled in youth, which, like 
the dew-drop in the crystal’s centre, remain forever pure and sparkling, 
though the cold touch of an unfeeling world may have hardened 
all around. There are moments, when in spite of selfish apathy, 
memory will steal silently, though surely, through each heart—when 
momentos of the past will easily make room for those mute thoughts, 
“too big for utterance,’—when a momentary spell of youth’s enthusiasm 
will return, shedding a gleam of sunshine on the days of “ Auld Lang 
Syne,” and causing us, for once, to banish from our mind the shallow 
schemes, and false ambition of the world. And it is of these bright 
spots that we would think. There is much more in trifles than is gener- 
ally acknowledged or expected; many of our College customs, innocent 
and trifling in themselves, the memories of the past have gilded with a 
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fascinating halo, and who would seek to banish aught, that will in after 
life prove useful in dispelling, only for a time, the veil that sordid selfish- 
ness has thrown around us? Again, 


‘* All men will honor custom, and are prone 
To reverence what is ancient, and to plead 
A course of long observance for its use.” 


He whose sire, the champion of his Class has borne the far-famed 
“Club”—he who in his school-boy days has listened to the exploits of 
College experience, feels a natural desire, bordering almost on infatuation, 
to participate in their renewal. And should his spirit, seeking thus to 
recreate itself, and change the dull monotony of College life, receive a 
check? The youthful mind, buoyant with hopes and new-born expecta- 
tions, as it enters on a field—so long the very acme of its most inspiring 
dreams—-seizes with earnestness on every novelty, and if not indulged in 
harmless recreation, plunges too often into pleasures more exciting, 
though less innocent. 

College customs may be considered under these distinctive heads, the 
amusing, and the touching. The planting an ivy vine, as introduced by 
the late Graduating Class of our own Institution—the thought aecom- 
panying it, that as its tender fibres cling to for support, and wind around 
the massive shrines of learning, so their hearts will turn and twine 
around it in remembrance, is an expressive and beautiful ceremony. The 
parting scene at Harvard, when each member plucks a flower from the 
“wreath” suspended on the “Farewell tree,” to be treasured ever as a 
last momento, is no less touching and refined. To these pleasant scenes 
the mind delights to wander back in after reverie, and feel again the 
pleasures of those ne’er forgotten hours ; and when does memory afford 
more happiness than when she thus reveals a vision of the bright and 
happy moments of the past. The mirthful too, are not without their 
pleasures and their use—when the mind becomes weighed down by 
flunks, and fizzles, and scholastic toil, what more refreshing or enlivening 
than the near approach, or participation in some scene of Class festivity 
and joy! How swells the heart, and rises the ambition of those favored 
ones, the splurgees on the bestowal, and recipient of the “ Classic 
Wooden Spoon!” What deeds of daring emulation, and quantities of 
plasters, are prepared upon the anniversary of that antiquated rite, “The 
Annual Foot Ball Game!” How much excited seem those devotees, who 
doubtless, from their admiration of his virtues, suffer not old Euclid to 
roani unpitied and unburied on the Stygian shore, but fearful lest his 
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shades return to haunt them, consign him with due ceremony to the 
flaming funeral pyre! These yet remain, but over others “ Oblivion’s 
dust has fallen.” The “ Red topped Boots” bestowed upon the candidate 
for College popularity—the “Jack-knife” on the one whom jealous 
nature, fearing the combined effects of brain and beauty had refused the 
latter—the “ Leather Medal,” on the one from whom, reasoning in the 
same way she had withhled the former—the “ Mathematical Slate,” handed 
down from Class to Class, the undisputed right of him who showed his 
nearest kin to Euclid, by manifest approval of his works—the silver- 
banded “ Freshman Club,” are all among the things that were. Yet 
there still remain enough to drive away dull care, and enliven the monot- 
ony of College life. The scholar may still be enticed from ever-beckon- 
ing shades of problems, Greek-roots, and Latin synonyms, to feast awhile 
on sportive thoughts and ceremonies, ere he return to necessary and 
instructive toil. Thus would we ever have it—wandering o’er Life’s 


plains, gathering at the same time, its pleasant blossoms, and its useful 
fruits. W. H. T. 


Koipn xai “Epwg. 
(PARAPHRASED FROM MISS H. F. GOULD.) 


Drvypfovta xovpy, 

“Ti por Bpépos wéror atv 
Téde aBraBés ;” aor’ cinev, 
“ Aabdw Bpe xai ruprdg 
Neéog re Gv rave, 

Kai obx drug ps ciacew 
Avvyderai wor’ Etro.” 
Tero "Egug Asyoien 
Keivng va’ dips’ axousv, 

Kai ipégou mixpov v1 

"Ev xagdin webyxe, 

“ M? Exo)’ "Epus, x’ cAwda,” 
Aaxbeio’ Egrewe xodpn, 
“"OrwD’, Edv od weAAns 
Tode eidAxicag +o xévegov 

M” icobos xai dvogdoiv.” 





EXTRACT FROM A FRESHMAN’S DIARY. 





"OD “ Eiui cupros,” eiarev, 
** Kai oly Sarwes 0° ideas 
Avw7sonai wor ears.” 
"Exdouev } xoupy pv, 
Bpéos 2, “ Xaigs, weunLu 
Tov ‘Lycv’, eieropiv re 
Tegairegdv ¢” larpov,” 

TIpog pare’ din se’ sit. 


Extract from a Sreslhman’s Diary. 


Ir matters not in what secret archives, or among what musty papers, 
I came across the parchment from which these random extracts are made, 
sobeit they are veritable, and worthy your confidence, kind reader. 
Suffice it that I did find them, and offer them for your inspection as 
objects of curiosity, genuine relics, and no products of my own imagina- 
tion. I make my own selections, and thus readeth the manuscript 
before me. _ ; 

“This little booke, presented by a muche esteemed friend, is to be 
employed for noting down daily passing eventes of intereste in this my 
College life. To-day is my firste at College; left home y*® morning of 
yesterday, and reached here last nighte. Slept with 8. who is in y® class 
above me; we occupied a single bed soe that one would think there 
w! be no room for y® bed-bugges. Nethertheless, experience proved 
y® contrary. Went to tutor H. somethinge less than one dozen times to 
get a roome ; finally had one assigned. Went in with my classe about 
11 of y® clocke, to y® Chapel to have lessons given out. At 4 went to 
receite in y° Algebra. Began a letter to mother.” 

“Sabbath. This morninge after prayers at Chapel, accordinge to 
previous appointmente, a Prayer meetinge of our classe was held in 
y® Mathematicall roome. §_ Y® seats were almost filled. Y* meetinge 
was conducted by a member of y® Senior classe. After singing and 
prayer he made some remarkes practicall and explanatory. He say’d 
there are classe meetinges Sabbath morningse and Tuesday ev’g, a meet- 
inge Friday ev’g, and one Sabbath ev’g, d&c. Alsoe he say’d there are 
here two strong currents, one goode and one evill, and who gives himself 
up frelly to either, will be carried away by it. Spite of the temptations, 
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nowhere is there a place more favourable for living an exemplary 
Christian life. As seats have not yet been given us in Chapel, my 
Chum and I went this morninge to St. Paul’s. The texte was, “ Them 
who love his appearing.” This violates I s¢ think one rule in y® selec- 
tion of a texte, namely, that it s‘ make complete sense. Received a 
box from home. Found all right saving a lampe, the which was in more 
pieces than I had ever seen one lampe in before. 

At y® Latin recitation this morninge, tutor L. read an invitation to 
y® gentlemen who have juste entered College, to be presente at y° Temple, 
(Solomon’s ?) at one quarter paste 12 o’clocke, to listen to a statement of 
y® facts respecting y® Society of Fratres in Unitate. 

Soe soon as recitation was over, S, and I hurried down to y® place 
mentioned. At y® door thereof was a noisie crowd of students of 
y® upper classes, and a “force Committee,” soe styled, to prevent y® en- 
trance of anie one untill y® Freshmen sd be seated. I was passed 
through and made my way to y® hall, where on a platform sat y® Pre- 
sidents of y® Societies, and y® speakers of y® occasion. Freshmen 
being all in y® others were admitted, when such a turmoil, shouting, 
hustling, rushing after seats, I never saw before. Order being restored 
y® President introduced y® first speaker. He was greeted with loud 
and long cheers ; his speech was capitall well written, and handsomely 
delivered. Y® next speaker was a Senior, not soe eloquent but verie 
sarcastic. Him the President followed in plain, matter-of-fact language. 
Y® conclusion to which all these speakers arrived was that y® Brothers 
Society, though fifteen years younger than its rival, was alsoe infinitely its 
superior, in everie respect. Immediately after dinner, we did assemble 
at y® same place, and with verie great curiosity to hear what y® Linon- 
ian Society could offer to rebutt y® convincing arguments of y® morning. 
Verilee y® orators of y® afternoon succeeded far better than humble I 
had anticipated. 

Some of the speaking was splendid, and y® applause of the morning 
was redoubled. Y® conclusions reached by y® opposite party were 
completely reversed, and y® whole matter brought into a state of de- 
lightsome clearness and perplexity. Places of rendezvous were assigned 
for the new recruits, and y® meeting broke up. I had previously made 
up my mind in the matter, and like all the rest, was guided in my choice 
more by inclination than by argument. After the recruits were all as- 
sembled, our side forined a procession, giving three cheers for everiebody 
else, and three times three for ourselves, and thereupon marched to 
y® Hall.” 
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“ A band of rascally Sophomores have been around for several nights 
past, electioneering Freshman for y® Society of y® Phi Beta Kappa, 
making them soe sicke with Toebaccoe smoke, that they will be reduced 
to noething but Skin and Bones. One nighte I locked my door, and 
stood behind it with y* poker, butt they came nott, nor have they yet 
troubled me. 

“There is a custom recently introduced here, of this description. 
Y® Freshmen challeng y® Sophomores to meet them upon y® Green on a 
certain time, and to vie with them in bestowing sundrie kicks and other 
hard usage upon a large ball inflated with air. Y* bounds are determin- 
ed, and y® side by which by anie means, deposits y® ball beyond y® oppo- 
site boundarie three times out of five, or two out of three, in this manner 
beats. There are manie reasons why y® Sophs ought to beat and generalie 
doe, but it is much better for us to give y® challenge aforesaid, and be 
beaten if needs be, than nott too give it at all. Soe we have had a meet- 
ing of y® class, and voted to send y® challenge.” 

“This Wednesday afternoon y® game came off. The firste round they 
barelie beat. It was noblie contested. Y*® myte Providence smiled upon 
us,and great fear fell upon all boastful Sophomores when they listened to 
our cheers of victory. Y° third trial decided it in their favor. Sad 
apertures were caused in various nether and under garments. Our turn 
will come next year.” 





College Courtesics. 


Picrure to yourself a little brusque man, who stands up very straight, 
and wears his hat to please himself; who pitches his gruff tone half an 
octave under his natural voice, and aims to be surprisingly sententious ; 
who exhibits remarkable equanimity in a polite crowd at a concert, but 
an exceedingly unregenerate heart in a vulgar crowd at the menagerie; 
who carries a little cane perhaps, and makes it quite evident by his mo- 
tions, that he belongs to the order of vertabrate :—if now you have ever 
seen such an one, you bore him no ill-will, but wished him all sorts of 
blessings and a little more taste. 

Now what would this little brusque man, or his like, most probably do, 
if he should happen to get into College? He might possibly submit to 
rough usage in the foot-ball match, but would disapprove on the whole 
of such familiarity with any one to whom he had not been regularly in- 
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troduced. He would gracefully tyrannize over the waiter at the Wood- 
cock, and probably get into bad repute with the dilatory attendants in 
the Post Office. Charity Students he would positively ignore, as well as 
all who did not get their boots of Mr. Lutz. As to the instructors, why, 
Heaven smile upon them; for he, being free and independent outside of 
the division room, will frown upon whom he will. 

The actual so often conflicts with the ideal in our College life, that we 
certainly will not let it now. But it generally happens, that as soon as 
we begin to talk about autography, and lithographs, and sheepskins, 
these frequent discrepancies, between what is, and what should be, begin 
to lose their prominence. A correct and a pleasing parallel might be 
drawn between the discipline necessary to a College, and mild paternal 
government. Does any one suppose that the name of Fathers has not 
beautified and hallowed the memory of the early Christian primates ? and, 
methinks, did the gray scholar and the young scholar, each deem them- 
selves how to stand in such a pleasing correlation, the present abrupt dis- 
tinction, as between novice and superior, would be little thought of. We 
shall seem to be fast nearing Utopia; but, certainly, could not the groves 
of Academia furnish enough examples of ardent friendships grown up 
between the philosopher and his disciples? How does the warm heart of 
our poet glow, while he tells— 


How the great Master, reverend, solemn, wise, 
Fixed on his face those calm, majestic eyes, 

Full of grave meaning, where a child might read 
The Hebraist’s patience, and the Pilgrim’s creed, 
But warm with flashes of parental fire, 

That drew the stripling to his second sire ; 

How kindness ripened, till the youth might dare 
Take the low seat beside his sacred chair, 

While the gray scholar, bending o’er the young, 
Spelled the square types of Abraham’s ancient tongue; 
Or, with mild rapture, stooped devoutly o’er 

His small coarse leaf, alive with curious lore; 
Tales of grim judges, at whose awful beck 
Flashed the broad blade across a royal neck, 

Or learned dreams of Israel’s long-lost child, 
Found in the wanderer of the western wild. 


But take the most utilitarian of all the New Englanders; a soul that 
probably would not seek such earnest affiliation: would not even he dis- 
cern the beauty of order, and the comeliness of respect, in a diligent 


observance of the few punctilios of ceremony that have descended to us 
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from the times of the early Presidents? Dignity is indeed no longer 
measured off in rods or yards, and the niffs of the times of Queen Bess 
have been discarded, but neatness and elegance of apparel are still assid- 
uously cultivated, and the conditions of respect and reverence are not 
abridged. May we not here introduce the authority of Tully? Haec 
enim ipsa sunt honorabilia, que videntur levia atque communia, salutari, 
appeti, decedi, assurgi, deduci, reduci, consuli; quae et apud nos, et in 
aliis civitatibus, ut quaeque optime morata, ita diligentis sime observan- 
tur. Our present curtailed ceremonial is ¢ venerable legacy of more vir- 
tuous days, and deserves the more punctilious observance, when irreverence 
for years, wisdom, nay, even sacred religion, is so audaciously obtruded. 

What seems to us a proper courtessy to fellow students, shall here be also 
spoken of. Chapel street is sometimes uncomfortably thronged, and we 
have heard it lamented how inconvenient and awkward it was to be all 
the while ducking one’s head. We can certainly imagine in what pro- 
portion of time and number these “ duckings” might accumulate, so as 
to become tiresome, inconvenient, and consequently awkward. How- 
ever candidates for office or preferment will by no means object to a 
little wear and tear of this sort, and we think that all others will find 
abundant comfort in the reflection that “man is a social animal.” Give 
us that genial, natural warmth of heart, that will prompt a man to render 
the kind words and kind offices of a man, while it will not so overflow 
that it will not respect its own proper dignity ; but away with this affect- 
ed dignity and constrained reserve that sits so ill upon the brow of a 
young man: too dignified to deviate from a vertical, too reserved to act 
the dictates of human feelings, too dignified and reserved to betray by 
any sign that he is not profoundly wrapt up in self—he would gladly 
retire between the walls of a high tin dickey, as the tortoise shrinks 
within his shell and is invisible. 

How comfortably we should all live if we could act up to the reinforce- 
ment of that vulgar maxim, “ Let every tub stand on its own bottom!’ 
How stiffly each would contract his upper lip, frown upon all other swell- 
ing dignities, and look out for “Number One!” Ah! the transcendant 
bliss of such a free and independent state, in which each might reason- 
ably believe himself the Great Iam! There no hats shall ever be doffed 
to casual professors or tutors, no vexed complexity of acquaintanceship 
shall disturb the calm serenity of the dignified peripatetic, but continually 
shall his joyous ditty sing: 


“TI care for nobody, and nobody cares for me!” 
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Klont Blanc. 


Att alone on my dusky throne, 
Tn a speechless dream I rest, 

While the dark’ning forms of a thousand storms 
Are pillowed upon my breast. 

The rattling hail on the startled vale, 
The gleam of the sparkling snow, 

The lash of the rain on the waving grain, 
Are felt or seen below; 

But the azure dome of my skiéy home 
Is forever bright and clear, 

And the vapors that robe the shadowy globe, 
Can bring no shadows here. 


For the proudest mist that the morn e’er kiss’d 
Till it sank on the thirsting flowers, 

Or cloud that broke when the thunder spoke, 
And fell into rainbow showers, 

With its frowning tide might bedew my side, 
Or my swelling torrents wed, 

But never could rise to the deep clear skies 
That crown my sovereign head. 


In a cradle that rocks to the earthquake’s shocks, 
Like a tear by some proud heart wept, 

One sparkling drop from the glacier’s top, 
The child of a sunbeam, slept. 

But soon it grew—like the morning dew 
When night’s white webs are warmed, 

And gather in floods on the frost-nipped buds,— 
Till a glassy lake was formed. 

And the lake still slept where the thaw-drop crept, 
Till it dreamt of the sunny rills 

That sing as they flow through the valleys below 
The green of the vine-clad hills; 

Where a mossy stoné is the May-queen’s throne, 
Under an ivy wall, 

That echoes a hum like a muffled drum 
To the distant waterfall ;— 

Of the fuller river that, smiling ever, 
In a flowery vale reposes, 

Like a shepherd bride in the still noon tide, 
On a shaded bed of roses. 
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And the waters that sweep—in the lakelet’s sleep— 
To the darkly throbbing sea, 

Were like visions that roll through the poet’s soul, 
When he dreams of eternity. 

Then this lovely fountain, tired of the mountain 
Which guarded its airy birth, 

Grew bold and wild, like a wayward child, 
And yearned for the daedal earth ; 

And now it roars on the rocky shores 
Of the Arve far below, 

Forgetting where first its strength was nursed, 
In the calm of eternal snow. 

But I shall rise to the spangled skies, 
When it sinks in yonder wave ;— 

The ocean’s laugh its epitaph, 
And the sunless depths its grave. 


When the eyrie king, on his matchless wing, 
Tn soaring pride goes forth, 

And fixes his chair on the viewless air, 
Gazing down on the sunken earth, 

Though the dizzy height to an eagle’s sight 
Makes the valleys gray and dim, 

Let him fly to the rest of his lowly nest, 


For I still look down on him. 


The humble serf, from his world of turf, 
And the hills of mist that bound it, 

When my breast is warm with the thunder storm, 
And the lightnings leap around it, 

Starts trembling and pale to the screaming gale, 
As the scathed trunks madly leap 

From their restless shroud in the mountain cloud, 
To the foot of the frowning steep. 

His cold lips blanch as the avalanche 
With a death shade glooms his head,— 

But his shriek is drowned in the angry sound 
That rolls to its earthquake tread. 


I bear the scars of a thousand wars, 
Where the elements poured their wrath, 

And the mighty jolt of the thunderbolt 
Wide opeved a torrent’s path. 

Shrouded in quiet lost Echo sat nigh it, 
O’erlooking a noiseless dell, 
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But danced around with an angry sound, 
When the struggling waters fell. 

And as under my shelter they groan and welter, 
With a voice like an angry sea, 

She leaps on the rocks above, and mocks 
Their helpless agony. 


But there is a height where the terrible might 
Of the tempest cannot climb, 

And the earth-king Change must confine his range 
To the realms of his father, Time. 

They may well leave me to Eternity, 
For I never can be the slave 

Of the powers that reign on the darkened plain, 
And stir the fickle wave. 

But above them, afar towards the morning star, 
In lonely pride I rise ; 

For my cold white brow is eternal now, 
And as silent as the skies. 





Daniel Webster. 


Tue history of our National Congress presents a theme on which the 
American is ever wont to dwell with interest, gratitude, and pride. 

During the struggle of the Revolution, as well as throughout its later 
and more tranquil period, it is decked with names lustrous and imperish- 
able as the stars in the heavens. But the passion of a Henry, the pur- 
pose of an Adams, and the philosophy of a Jefferson, were but as the 
heralds of the eloquence of a Clay, the logic of a Calhoun, and the wis- 
dom of a Webster. The former recede before the latter and appear in 
their just proportions. The former labored to secure blessings for their 
own generation ; and they succeeded. The latter received and magnified 
those blessings; and in magnifying them, endowed them with durability. 

Perhaps the history of Senates affords no sublimer instance of the 
union of all the varied qualities of oratory and legislation, than was pre- 
sented in that illustrious three—Webster, Clay, and Calhoun—gigantic as 
they were by nature, embellished by discipline, and strengthened by 
exercise. Without resorting to the doctrine of Special Providences, as 
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applied to governments—that convenient superstition for indolent or 
unreflecting minds—it appears as a most significant fact, that these men 
should have been raised up, together, to mature our nation into a sturdy 
manhood, and give it dignity and strength for unimpaired age. 

The conflict of these men in the arena of debate was a spectacle, before 
which those contests of physical prowess from which ancient history 
draws so large a share of pride, and ancient poetry so full a measure of 
inspiration, shrink into their proper character of heathen dwarfishness. 
Here Liberty was the goddess that inspired; here the immortal mind 
was the chariot that bore them on to victory. 

But these men are now no longer among us. Calhoun—the scholar, 
the patriot, the man—was first summoned, when the country, for which 
he lived, was touched with the blight of jealousy and faction. His eager 
eye ceased to attract, and his clenched logic ceased to astonish and con- 
vince. Clay—the chivalrous and the beloved—tived on till the storms 
that impended his country were dispelled, and then his spirit passed to its 
God, serenely as the setting sun, whose beams play along the earth at 
the close of a day of darkness, giving assurance of a brighter morrow. 
The solemn lesson was not lost upon him who still survived. His 
strength seemed broken, and his look spoke deep, but chastened sad- 
ness. On the twenty-fourth of October last, all that was mortal of 
Daniel Webster—the last of the great Triumvirate, the sage, the prophet, 
the orator, the kingly—was no more. 

The intelligence of Mr. Webster’s death was unexpected, even in New 
England. It was known that he had retreated from the cares of State 
to his residence in Marshfield, in a feeble condition. But it was hoped 
that his strength would be speedily restored by the respite from anxiety 
and toil and the renovating atmosphere of his sea-side home. But when, 
indeed, the tidings went abroad through the land that the pillar of the 
nation was broken, the shock was electric. Men grew pale; and silence 
was the only language of woe, as it was the most proper and the most 
eloquent. 

The tear that stood in the eye of the patriot, saw its fellow tear in the 
eye that met its gaze. The heart of the nation gave expression to its 
groaning in the solemn booming of ten thousand cannon that echoed 
through the land. The wheels of government were stopped; legal tri- 
bunals were suspended; the merchant rested from the pursuit of gain; 
the hammer of the mechanic was hushed ; the nation kept a solemn 
day of mourning. The lawyer, the statesman, the divine, trembled as 
they attempted the eulogy. But the theme itself was their orator; 
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and from the pulpit and the forum, the incense of eloquence arose. Nor 
was it the American alone who mourned. Wherever the sad story was 
borne, the universal mind wept its loss, and felt that 
“ A mighty spirit was eclipsed—a Power 
Had passed from day to darkness, to whose hour 


Of light no likeness is bequeathed—no name— 
Focus at once of all the rays of Fame.” 


The age and country in which Mr. Webster lived, were peculiarly for- 
tunate for the fame of such aman. As our Republic was elevated and 
unique in its character, so an original and independent career was 
demanded of our early statesmen. 

A work universal and momentous, was opening upon the young men 
of America. A work no less than the salvation and the maturing of our 
Republic—a work to which the universal eye of man was directed, with elo- 
quent interest, as to the sublimest experiment of all the devices of man— 
a work in which were involved the welfare of millions, the interests of 
civilization, and the great principle of civil rights ; 

A work which, like the moonbeam, rests 
One end on earth and one amid the stars. 


To his share in such a work Mr. Webster’s sense of obligation to his 
country and to man impelled him. His history has now shown how 
great was the share which he was destined to perform. His entrance 
into public life, with no compensation either of honor or emolument, pro- 
portionate to the sacrifice he was obliged to make, proves, beyond the 
possibility of suspicion, the purity of the motives which actuated him. His 
career thenceforward, from the first public measure proposed by him, for 
protecting the owners of a trout brook, to the last of those illustrious acts 
whose legitimate and healthful influence stops not short of the whole hu- 
man family, is but the embodiment of that ruling principle of benevolence 
indulged with such complete disregard alike of favor or reproach, and 
which, with all its comprehensiveness, could yet care for the minuter in- 
terests of his conntrymen. The nation needed such a man; and with 
firm, but ready pace, he advanced, and side by side with Clay and Cal- 
houn, thrust his stout shoulder under the tottering temple of State; and 
when one after the other his comrads were removed, showed how potent 
for its support was his strength alone. But this last prop has at length itself 
fallen. May that temple, sanctified by the names of its founders and of its 
builders, by its consecration to Liberty, yet long retain its symmetry and 
its integrity ; and may the spirits of Washington, of Henry, of Calhoun 
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and of Webster, be permitted yet long to look down from heaven and re- 
joice in beholding a virtuous and united people worshiping before its altar. 

The contemplation of such examples of intellectual greatness possesses 
something fearful as well as ennobling. The common mind is apt to shrink 
from it, “to look pale, and gaze and put on fear.” It forgets, because it 
fears to remember that it is itself akin to those intellectual lights that 
gild the tops of ages—that with them, in the degree of its own capacity, it 
borrows its illumination from the great Primal Mind, just as the bodies of 
our Solar System shine with the reflected effulgence of a common orb. 
In order then to comprehend the great talents of Mr. Webster, it is un- 
necessary to resort to any apotheosis. 

The study of Mr. Webster’s oratory furnishes us with the ‘key to all 
those varied accomplishments and that insatiable grasp of intellect which 
characterized him beyond any statesman the world has ever known. Prob- 
ably we have no more striking example of the diversity of his oratorical 
style than his celebrated reply to Mr. Hayne. Every one knows how fear- 
ful was the situation in which he had become involved. How political 
envy—that most remorseless of all the passions of man—had been long 
employed in the unseen prosecution of its fiendish task. How the axe 
was laid at the very root of his political integrity. How the fair robe of 
his consistency was held up in mockery and pronounced a loathsome 
patchwork of hypocrisy. How the man was taunted with evasive coward- 
ice. How his friends trembled and felt that the support in which they 
had gloried, could only ransom its name from eternal infamy by the price 
of eternal oblivion. But the hour of vindication soon came ; and signal 
and complete was that vindication made. How different was the bearing 
of Daniel Webster, when he arose in the Senate, on that memorable Fri- 
day morning, to make his victorious appeal to his country, from that of 
his overweaning assailant! What volumes of sarcasm and reproof are con- 
tained in that brief exordium! “Mr President,” he commenced, “ when 
the mariner has been tossed, for many days, in thick weather and on an 
unknown sea, he naturally avails himself of the first pause in the storm, 
the earliest glance of the sun, to take his latitude, and ascertain how far 
the elements have driven him from his true course. Let us imitate this 
prudence ; and, before we float farther on the waves of this debate, refer 
to the point from which we have departed, that we may at least conjec- 
ture where we now are. I ask for the reading of the resolution.” 

The first few pages of this speech, devoted to personalities, are marked 
by a severity worthy of theexordium. Let us take the close of that pas- 
sage, opening with the familiar exclamation, “ Matches and overmatches !” 


~ 
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“Sir,” he says, “I shall not allow myself on this occasion, I hope on no 
occasion, to be betrayed into any loss of temper; but if provoked, as I 
trust I never shall be, into crimination and recrimination, the honorable 
member may, perhaps, find that, in that contest, there will be blows to 
take, as well as blows to give ; that others can state comparisons as signifi- 
cant, at least, as his own, and that his impunity may, possibly, demand 
of him whatever powers of taunt and sarcasm he may possess. I com- 
mend him to a prudent husbandry of his resources.” 

We do not know of a more happy instance of that quality of implica- 
tion which invests retort with its greatest power and effect. A little 
farther on we find the allusion to Banquo’s ghost, where the quotation 
employed by Mr. Hayne is stripped of its counterfeit application and 
hurled back upon him with its accumulated load of severity and mortifi- 
cation. And thus the mighty enginery of his rebuke, sarcasm, and retort 
rolled forward, sullen, irresistible, annihilating. Then followed that tri- 
umphant vindication of the orator’s political career, which struck his 
friends and enemies alike with admiration and astonishment. But he did 
not rest here. His duty to himself performed, a higher duty to his coun- 
try yet remained, and he was adequate and ready for its execution. 

Here was exhibited the real greatness of the man. Surprised ona sud- 
den, without time for framing an analysis, determined to eradicate the bale- 
ful effect of those doctrines which had been advocated with so much elo- 
quence, before it should become seated or extended, he uttered forth 
that noble exposition of the Constitution, which became at once the 
acknowledged law of the land, and put an eternal quietus upon the hopes 
of Nullifiers. And lastly, the climax of this oration presents one of the 
most sublime passages of eloquence that ever came from the pen or tongue 
of an American. What language could so fitly portray the priceless value 
of our Union? What images so vividly depict the horrors of its rup- 
ture? Whose eloquence but a Webster's could devise that majestic apos- 
trophe to the Flag of the nation, suspended in the dome of the Senate- 
house ? 

This oration, as a whole, is not, by far, the best specimen of Mr. Web- 
ster’s logic; but, as a reply, it stands unrivaled in literature. One thing 
is certain; he was not unable to discover the original point of the de- 
bate, and he did bring his antagonist to an unmistakable appreciation of 
his position. Nor did that position prove to be an enviable or a comfort- 
able one. 

In examining this oration, we cannot but be struck with the remarka- 
ble variety of its style, and with the strength and eloquence permeating 
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each of its parts. It is needless to instance further from Mr. Webster’s 
efforts in Congress. His eloquence was not confined to the halls of legis- 
lation alone. His character as a lawyer lends an additional lustre to his 
fame. Every American student knows how his illustrious series of foren- 
sic victories opened with the defense of his Alma Mater. How, at the 
time when that Institution which had helped to shape him for future em- 
inence, seemed already locked in the jaws of destruction; this man was 
found who dared to put forth his youthful, yet potent, arm for its res- 
cue. How his stout heart burst, and the big tears flowed down his 
cheeks—how even the eyes of a Marshall ran over—when he consigned 
her to the disposal of his country’s laws, declaring that, “If his Alma 
Mater must fall, she should not turn her dying glance on him, with the 
withering rebuke,‘ Zt Tu, Brute !’” One of the most noticeable charac- 
teristics of Mr. Webster’s oratory is the discreet use of imagery. And 
this fact appears the more singular when we consider the sublimity and 
grandeur of his metaphors. He dealt in realities, and indulged in none 
of those artificial raptures in which inferior minds are so prone to revel. 
As a specimen of his almost superhuman power of painting, the opening 
of his argument upon the trial of Knapp for the murder of Capt. White, 
may be cited. “An aged man,” he says, “ without an enemy in the 
world, in his own house, and in his own bed, is made the victim of a 
butcherly murder, for mere pay. Truly, here is a new lesson for painters 
and poets. Whoever shall hereafter draw the portrait of murder, if he 
will show it as it has been exhibited where such example was last to have 
been looked for, in the very bosom of our New England society, let him 
not give it the grim visage of Moloch, the brow knitted by revenge, the 
face black with settled hate, and the bloodshot eye emitting livid fires of 
malice. Let him draw, rather, a decorous, smooth-faced, bloodless de- 
mon; a picture in repose, rather than in action ; not so much an exam- 
ple of human nature in its depravity, and in its paroxysms of crime, as 
an infernal being, a fiend, in the ordinary display and development of his 
character.” How gloomy and terrific the blackness of such a picture! 
The representation of the deed is equally felicitous. The healthy old 
man, to whom sleep was sweet, held in the soft but strong embrace of 
the first sound slumbers of the night;—the entrance of the assassin 
through the prepared window ;—the noiseless foot pacing the lonely 
hall, half lighted by the moon ;—the ascent of the stairs, and the arrival 
at the door of the chamber ;—the moving of the lock, by soft and con- 
tinued pressure ;—the entrance of the assassin into the chamber ;—the 
face of the innocent sleeper turned from the murderer ;—the beams of 
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the moon resting on the gray locks of his aged temple, showing where 
to strike ;—the fatal blow ;—the passing of the victim, without a strug- 
gle or a motion, from the repose of sleep to the repose of death ;—the 
raising the arm, that the murderer may not failin his aim at the heart;— 
the replacing it over the wounds of the poniard;—the exploring the 
wrist for the pulse, and ascertaining that it beats no longer ;—the clam- 
oring of conscience for relief from its horrid secret ;—in this compacted 
history of guilt is contained a piece of artistic execution, the like of 
which can be found in no prose composition in our language. 

But, considering Mr. Webster’s profession, and the unremitting severity 
of his legislative and forensic labors; his powerful oration on the “ Chris- 
tian Ministry, and the Religious Instruction of the young,” furnishes the 
most striking proof of the diversity of his accomplishments, and the al- 
most preterhuman capacity of his intellect. 

This oration is such a continuous chain of religious sentiment and the- 
ological argument, that it would be almost impossible to detach any sin- 
gle passage for quotation. It shines out as one of the brightest jewels in 
his coronet of fame, and is a chapter pregnant with wisdom, and instrue- 
tion to the student in eloquence, logic, or theology. 

Mr. Webster’s popular addresses were characterized by the same lofty 
eloquence. His words needed only to be gathered as they fell from his 
lips, to form orations, apt, perspicuous, profound, rhetorical. And thus, 
whether in the Senate, at the bar, at the festive board, or before the im- 
passioned populace, he appears as our ideal of a complete orator. 

Mr. Webster’s character may be told in a single word; and that word 
is Power. His demonstrations in politics or in law were energetic, co- 
gent, conclusive. His sarcasm was like the blows of a mace, frightful, 
stunning. His metaphors were plucked from the stars, or snatched from 
the infernal pit. Though an efficient scholar in the classics, he yet drew 
his language from the hardy, forcible and sonorous Saxon. His giant 
person, his massive head, his cliff-like brow, his spiritual, unfathomable 
eye, his compressed mouth ; all, spoke the colossal mind within. 

One of the most prominent qualities of Mr. Webster’s character was 
his Americanism. This is seen in all his official labors. It is seen con- 
spicuous in his course in the Ashburton Treaty; in his correspondence 
with the Chevalier Hiilsemann; in his reverence for the fathers of our 
Republic ; in that half century of toil for our nation’s unity and perma- 
nence ; in those defenses of our Constitution, by which it became knit 
together, as with bands of steel. 

But the ruling sentiment of his nature—and that in which all his other 
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ideas were submerged—was his religiousness. A profound student in the 
lore of this world, he yet failed to find therein that which could satisfy 
the immortal mind. And thus even in early life, he was drawn to that 
higher source of divine and perfect wisdom. He made the scriptures his 
chief study. As his knowledge of these and his intellectual growth ex- 
panded, side by side, he drank more and more deeply from those foun- 
tains of truth, and ever found a fresher and more invigorating sweetness 
in the draught. And the effect upon his mind was powerful and appar- 
rent. Religion was the imperishable foundation on which his principles 
of politics and of law were reared. By religion his great patriotism was 
generated, directed, and strengthened. 

While he labored for the union of the states and strove to enforce its 
priceless value upon the minds of his countrymen, he recognized only the 
effectual means of its security in that universal moral training, which 
should inspire the minds of the people with a common faith, a common 
religious hope. This quality of his mind is forcibly exemplified in his 
addresses to the students of the South Carolina College, and to the ladies 
of Richmond. He had no disposition to pervert the hour so opportune 
for instruction, by jesting with youth, or in the honeyed adulation of a 
Carpet Knight. A patriot and a Christian, he had a lesson, big with in- 
struction, to impart ;—and who so wise or so weighty a teacher as he? 

But to analyze all the varied powers of a mind, which the entire range 
of earthly wisdom could not satisfy ; which no undertaking could thwart 
or intimidate; which could prostrate senates in amazement and in awe; 
which could, amid the crowded labors of the forum and the senate, grasp 
and expound the sublime doctrines of theology , with an energy and perspi- 
euity unrivaled even by its doctors; which could bind up the sheaf of our 
Union, when the whirlwinds of faction seemed to be scattering its blighted 
fragments; which could go with the farmer into his fields, or with the 
mechanic into his work-shop, and become the instructor of either :—the 
exhibition of such a portrait, in all its just proportions, is a work which 
can only be executed when it shall be undertaken by another Webster. 
Then only will the artist comprehend the genius which he shall portray, 
glow with a kindred fire, transfuse his fervid soul into the picture and swell 
its lineaments into life. 

Great as was Daniel Webster in life, how truly great does he appear 
in death! The same tranquil and decorous fortitude with which he had 
met all the vicissitudes of his eventful life, bore him through that final 
contest. The serene faith which marketh his bearing in “ that last scene 
of indescribable solemnity,” robs the shafts of calumny of their poison, 
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and chases coward Envy back to its hiding place. But he has reared 
his own enduring monument, and crowned it with his own living hands 
So long as literature shall remain, his works shall be read and taught of 
all men. And if ever that night of ignorance, in which the light of lite- 
rature shall be extinguished, shall enshroud the earth, Tradition herself 
shall delight to send his name down the cycles of ages. Throughout 
the whole habitable earth, his dying words shall be forever verified ; the 
mountains shall take them up and toss them from summit to summit ; the 
lordly ocean shall chant them to the music of his waves; the Orient and 
the Occident shall swell the hymn, and the vast concave shall echo back 
the strain—* Hz Sri Lives.” J. A. W. 





College Characters—the Politician. 


Ovr Politician professes himself a “man of the world.” He hears 
himself daily apostrophized as one of the young men upon whom will 
soon devolve the awful responsibility of guiding the destinies of this 
mighty Republic, and he accordingly feels that the fate of the Nation 
depends in no small degree upon his immediate exertions. Early educa- 
tion has made him an ideal Conservative. At school he became imbued 
with a love of the antique. College life fosters the attachment. He 
dreams of Grecian beauty and Roman grandeur—strolls through marble 
halls, and beneath lofty domes—lingers around the monuments and 
images of departed glory and greatness—wanders through enchanted 
groves, and along the banks of classic streams, until “ Young America” 
nauseates his very senses. His Conservative tastes and training attach 
him to the Whig party—not because this party endorses his sentiments ; 
but he imagines that it embodies his views more nearly than any other. 
He is decidedly opposed to the further extension of Territory, and the 
continuance of the present Naturalization laws—declares that Rome fell 
in consequence of her too extended boundaries, and her unlimited en- 
franchisement of foreigners ; hence he warmly advocates the walling in of 
our already immense domain, and the erection of a toll-gate at every entrance. 
He is in favor of high Tariffs, which, according to his theory of Political 
Economy, will beget an overflowing Treasury, with which to erect magnifi- 
cent public edifices, splendid monuments, to construct macademized roads— 
like the Via Sacra—to found extensive and renowned Universities with 
magnificent galleries, rich statues, and books, and spacious gardens—such 
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as Athens boasted. He detests Democracy in its modern sense, and 
above all things hates popular demonstrations. Such is our Conservative 
par excellence. The man of dignified demeanor—of elegant reserve, who 
would wield absolute power, as he thinks, to the utter annihilation of all 
innovations and isms. 

There is a second class of the genus Politician, between whom and 
the first, however, there is as striking a difference as characterized the old 
Cavaliers and Roundheads. This second class conserve, as they say, by 
striving to restore more primitive usages. It is anti-progressive at any 
rate, and as such wages as unrelenting warfare as the first against the 
“Young America” spirit. More fussy than the first, our second man 
soon disposes of everything in his peculiar vein around College, which 
opens too limited a sphere for him, and he strides out over his stone 
threshold, and avows himself a “man of the world,” plus “one of the 
people.” He is a subscriber to half the [cheap] publications of the day— 
visit him, and pamphlets upon Sumptuary Laws—the Liquor Traflic— 
Women’s Rights—the Horrors of Slavery—Pictorial Lives—Campaign 
Songs—Catholic Test Acts—Why I am a Whig—long disquisitions in 
short chapters upon High Tarifls—Daily Journals, any quantity of 
Weeklies—Tracts—Statisties—Reports on Prison Reform—New School 
Systems, ce. dc. &c., literally deluge his room to the complete obscura- 
tion of everything in the shape of a text book. Armed and equipped 
from such a magazine, our man is prepared for any emergency. An 
occasion soon offers. A great question is pending. An issue of vital 
importance is before the people. Swelling with patriotic ardor and 
philanthropic zeal, he sallies forth, and Quixote-like, encounters the first 
crowd he meets. Dogmatic, as most students are, he argues boldly and 
fiercely—Conscience is his main propeller, and it urges him on to deeds 
of daring and almost of death. As often results, the “Sovereigns” 
piqued at his presumption, and not understanding, or caring to under- 
stand his superior claims to right reasoning, begin to “close in,” and the 
powers within not being able to resist the pressure from without, our 
Knight of Justice and Righter of wrongs finds himself tossed hither and 
thither by merciless hands, until bruised and breathless he is ready to gasp 
in tribulation of body, verily “ Virtue hath its own reward.” 

Notwithstanding he was more of the martyr than hero in his last en- 
counter, yet ere long we see him again, lance in hand, tilting with Error, 
charging upon Facts and demolishing Space, not unfrequently to the im- 
minent hazard of his own demolition—a worthy representative of the 
renowned Knight of la Manca. This is the type of a class hitherto con- 
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fined to the ranks of the ignorant and disaffected,. but who of late are 
becoming quite numerous, even in our Colleges, endeavoring to give to 
the wildest theories, in both Law and Morals, the sanction of learn- 
ing. Men who never argue, but unblushingly vociferate from morn till 
night upon the merest abstraction calculated only to mislead the weak- 
minded, and instigate the vicious. 

There is besides, a third class embracing a body of the younger 
students, which, although existing politically in a semi-chrysalis state, is 
nevertheless beginning rapidly to develop. This class comprises those 
ardent young men, who have a very sensitive regard for, and who claim 
a special supervision over, matters which they conceive affect in the 
least, the honor or reputation of Alma Mater. She shall not be im- 
pugned. Old Yale FOREVER! and our belligerant tyro, with an anni- 
hilating locomotion of his brachial extremities, jerks his shoulders almost 
out of joint, his larynx meanwhile nearly splitting with fierce yells, leads 
one to suppose old Yale a mine, upon which, if anybody happens 
to tread, he will be blown sky high. From an M. C. or coal-heaver, a 
demagogue, or divine, an insult is an insul?, nor does he hesitate to pro- 
voke combat with the vulgar outskirts of a riotous mob—seldom or never, 
however, is his individuality discoverable on the scene of action after the 
mischief is effected. A scabies scribendi often seizes him, and he belches 
forth destruction upon his foe, in the columns of any obscure press which 
may offer to catch his juvenile eructations. We are happy to know that 
this class is by no means numerous among us—yet sufficiently so to have 
acquired of late, in our little world, quite a notoriety. By far the larger 
portion are content to let the world, for the time being, take care of itself. 
They frown down that mischievous, unmanly spirit, which would drag 
Learning from her high position, to wallow in filth with the vulgar herd. 
Men of high toned feeling who avoid contact with the restless multitude, 
who shrink from the public gaze, and who are immeasurably above that 
vulgar ambition, which seeks a boastful notoriety in the propagation of 
popular abstractions, and noisy reforms. Men who yield to received 
opinion a respectful assent, busying themselves meanwhile with their 
proper, legitimate pursuits, in laying a foundation upon which hereafter 
to build systems or rest theories, when a philosophic experience in life’s 
affairs may develop their necessity. 

In our attempt to exhibit the College Politician, we have been neces- 
sitated to gather here and there, characters and parts of characters, so as 
to give a whole, and yet preserve the different phases in their prominent 
truthfulness. This selecting has brought to light some not very com- 
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mendable prominences, which we hope to know ere long do not exist. 
To account philosophically for these peculiarities, we have not attempted, 
nor will we to any great extent. It is often a mooted question, why the 
large majority of students in this country are Whigs—why in England 
they are Torys, and in Germany Democrats. To the curious upon this 
subject we commend that “little work of Mr. Bristed”——not very popular 
at Yale, by the way—but which nevertheless contains some wholesome 
truths, notwithstanding he occasionally had the “bilious” when under- 
going its experiences. As toour country, we believe that the outer world 
has too much to do within College walls—and the great freedom, and 
oftentimes license which our people claim, begets a premature restlesness 
among students to become practical men. So many avenues are opened for 
every sort of talent, and every grade of learning, that each man strikes out 
independently for himself. There is not a sufficient unity among our people 
to give oneness of spirit to our Colleges, but exposed to every influence 
from without, the student, though beginning a Conservative—and perhaps 
retaining it to a great extent throughout his course—yet if he lends him- 
self to out-door matters, becomes very much shaken as to any fixed 
ideas of political life. The large majority of our students are Conserva- 
tives. Until of late few Radicals were to be found in our Colleges, 
but men were rather disposed to think long and well upon subjects, 
which in their investigation had employed the energies and application of 
the first minds for long years, and to exercise great caution in the attempt- 
ed subversion of any principle or theory which boasted an authority. 
We think the change in our Collegiate character is not for the advantage 
of learning or patriotism. The good old Republican ideas of our Fathers 
are being strangely misinterpreted, and learning is lending its ingenuity 
to the unholy cause. Better build higher the wall of partition between 
the Academy, and the bustling turmoil of change and Radicalism, and 
fortify a true and proper Conservatism in its legitimate stronghold. Let 
us ponder well what we owe to principles and ideas promulged by those 
who have preceded us. Let us learn to think as they thought, to construe 
as they construed, until we shall be full armed, twice panoplied with philo- 
sophical truths, and strengthened by an intelligent patriotism, ere we 
adopt reforms and progressions in view of which veterans pause and 
consider. 

We are done, readers, with the Politician. With politics we may have 
something to do after graduation. To fill up the interval, we shall look 
around College for characters, which we shall occasionally introduce to 
you through the Lit. 
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Cupid Wounded. 


FROM ANACREON, 


Curr, ’mid the roses straying 

With the wanton zephyrs playing, 

Saw not, in the rosebud fair, 

The tiny bee, that rested there, 

But as he pressed the vengeful thing, 
His rosy fingers caught its sting : 
Running then, and partly flying, 
Loudly on fair Venus crying, 

“Tm sick! oh mother!” was his cry, 
“Tm all undone! alas! I die! 

There is a little snake that stings, 
Sporting ’mongst the flowers on wings ; 
The rustics call this snake a bee, 

And, Mother, this has bitten me !” 
Then Venus spoke—* Oh boy ! restrain 
Such noisy cries! If thus the pain, 
Inflicted by that little bee, 

(In sportive wrath, ) affecteth thee, 
How much of pain, dost think they feel 
Who know the venom of thy steel !” 





Memorabilia Dalensia. 


A YALE TUTOR, SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


Avy old lady whom I often see during vacation, and whose memory reaches far 
back, and dwells with great distinctness on early scenes, related to me a short time 
since, some incidents which I thought might possess a degree of interest among the 
Yale Memorabilia. 

When she was a little girl, more than sixty years ago, she had a cousin who was 
a student at Yale. He was a fine scholar, she said, and during his Senior year, 
was a competitor for some premium or scholarship; what it was she did not re- 
member, and I have no means of ascertaining. Another competitor for the same 
honor, was in some way related to the Faculty, and, very unjustly in the opinion of 
the class, the premium was awarded to him. Considering it as belonging by right . 
to the first mentioned candidate, they voted to express their own estimation of his 
merits, by presenting him with a suit of clothes, the cost of which should equal the 
value of the prize. 
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Accordingly the presentation was made. There was a three-cornered beaver hat 
costing twelve dollars—such a one as in those days was worn for nearly a life-time. 
(Cannot three-cornered hats be introduced again, indestructible and ever-fashiona- 
ble?) There was also a scarlet coat, and small clothes of the same attractive hue, 
with silk stockings and shoes to match, a gold ring, and gold-headed cane. Would 
that we might see Mr. Roger Newton, for such was his name, clad in his presenta- 
tion suit, ‘wig and breeches and all that,’ once more pacing under these old elms, 
or looking around inquisitively upon all the changes which sixty years have effected, 
in the goodly row of buildings, and in the appearance and manners of their inmates, 

Shortly after his graduation he became a tutor, and while occuping this post was 
taken sick, and died after a short illness. His funeral, which was said to be the 
largest which had ever taken place in his native county, (Hampshire, Mass.,) was 
held in the open air under some large trees, and an oration was pronounced by a 
classmate, Barnabas Bidwell. 

On his tombstone was the inscription : 


“ All, all is right 
Which God ordained or done.” 


These are trifling incidents, but may illustrate dress and manners in College in 

the days of old. es 
LITERARY SOCIETIES. 

An Oration was delivered before the Brothers Society, on the evening of October 
20th, by Mr. Henry Baldwin of the Junior Class, upon the subject, “ Reverence for 
Principles in the Pursuit of Truth.” 

On the same evening an Oration was delivered before the Linonian Society, by 
Mr. Isaac Holt Hogan, upon the subject of “ War.” 

On the evening of Nov. 3d, a Poem was delivered before the Linonian Society, 
by Mr. Calvin G. Childs, of the Sophomore Class, subject, ‘‘ Life—a vision.” 


SOCIETY ELECTIONS. 


LINONIA. . BROTHERS. CALLIOPE, 
Presidents. 
E. W. Seymour. T. F. Davies, T. P. Nicholas, 
Vice- Presidents. 
I. H. Hogan. B. K. Phelps. J. Hamilton. 
; Secretaries. 
W. OC. Flagg. E. W. Lambert. J. C. Rains. 
Vice-Secretaries. 
L. D. Brewster. A. B. Fitch. H. A. Yardley. 


PREMIUMS AWARDED. 
FOR MATHEMATICAL SOLUTIONS. 
Class of 1854. 
1st Prize—E. L. De Forest, S. Walker. 
2d Prize—W. R. Eastman. 
8d Prize—L. W. Gibson, R. W. Hengst, J. K. Hill, L. S. Potwine, G. W. Reily. 
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Class of 1855. 
1st Prize—J. W. Harmer, W. M. Grosvenor, J. E. Todd. 
2d Prize—C., R. Palmer, G. S. Pierce, G. Potter. 
8d Prize—L. D. Brewster, S. L. Bronson, H. R. Slack. 





Evitor’s Table. 


Hert is your unfortunate friend, ycleped editorially “honest,” somewhat snugly 
ensconced in that grand Arcanum of College wit, learning, taste, beauty and har- 
mony. (Yes, Music, heavenly muse that thou art, thou dost deign here to take up 
thine abode—here to watch over thy votaries as their sweet voices discourse melo- 
diously !) Sam. Slick justly observes that “we air the greatest nation on airth.” 
Of course this is true. Well now Yale is the greatest institution in the land. North 
College is renowned Yale-wide as the College. The south entry speaks for itself 
(sometimes.) What shall be said of the fourth story, front cor Q. E.D. We 
leave our readers to draw their own conclusions. Now we mean no disparagement 
to any other locality. We say, candidly, that we think South Middle a great insti- 
tution, and, with equal truthfulness, that we are quite sure that South College stands 
next to it after the Athenaeum, If any one doubts it, “let him speak” (to us, pri- 
vately,) ‘‘ for him” hath truth “offended.” Some may think that assertions savor of in- 
vidious comparison. We commend such to a careful examination of the premises. 
We absolve them from the imputation of any intentional error. Our kind readers 
must pardon us if, out of the fullness of our hearts we celebrate North College 
alone, and commiserate all the rest of mankind, who do not room there. They are 
certainly very unfortunate in living anywhere else; but it is not our fault. Per- 
hapsit is not theirs. The sublime teachings of Philosophy lead us to infer the im- 
possibility of the existence of a plurality of bodies in the same place at the same 
time. Besides, we can hope to do no justice to the magnitude of our theme, even 
in an Editor’s Table. How then shall we be expected to allude even, to any other 
topic. We might speak of North College physically and intellectually, musically 
and psychologically. We shall not, however. If we were to write all which might 
be said upon our theme, considered in these diverse relations, the Yale Lit. would not 
contain the half of it. Our remarks will therefore be somewhat desultory. By the way, 
we are here reminded of a very curious specimen of North College literature, which 
we chance to have in our possession. We were, the other day, examining some old 
papers found secreted in one of the numerous crannies of our room, when we were 
surprised and delighted to discover among them the following document, which 
seems to us to possess a thrilling though sad interest. It was entitled 





IMPORTANT DISCOVERY ! 


To whom it may concern. 


Iam Cimex the philosopher. Iam the last of my race, who inhabit No.—. It 
is the long vacation. I am starving. Before many hours shall have passed, I shall 
“sleep the sleep that knows no waking.” Iam the sole repository of a great and 
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all important secret, and I feel it my duty to record it, that it may not die with me. 
I therefore entreat that individual into whose possession it may fall, to preserve it 
carefully, and to present it to the public as soon as possible through the medium of 
the Yale Lit. or some other periodical of greater circulation, (if any can be found,) 
that futurity may enjoy the blessings of my labors. AsI said my name is Cimez. I 
am old and well stricken with years. That I may add some authority to what I 
shall say, I will merely allude to the fact that there is a tradition that one of my 
ancestors repeatedly had the honor of biting one of the most illustrious Alumni Yale 
ever produced, and I, myself, have had the pleasure of feasting upon more than 
one Valedictorian, and no less than forty members of the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
have occasion to remember me. (I however prefer Freshmen.) It is now some 
years since my thoughts have been painfully called to the fact that men are the 
most inveterate haters of my kind, and that they are also the most subtle and cun- 
ning of animals. It is said that every animal has some enemy which delights to 
prey uponit, and destroy it. I think the human species was created for the sole ob« 
ject of murdering my kind. Among all their devices, none has been found a more 
terrible and destructive scourge than Corrosive Sublimate. I myself narrowly es- 
caped death from this deadly poison. Being of a philocimezical turn of mind, I 
determined to devote my whole life to the investigation of the properties of this 
substance, and to the discovery of some antidote. For this purpose, to the immi- 
nent peril of my life, I selected one of the most studious among all the students, 
and took up my abode during the day and evening in a convenient crevice in 
the back of his rocking chair, where I could overlook his books. My first choice 
proved to be so utterly unstudious, that I did not succeed in getting a glimpse at 
the contents of his Chemistry. Nor was my second choice more successful. His 
blood proved so poisonous to my system that I was forced to take up my abode in 
other quarters to recruit my health. My third attempt was even more unfruitful 
than any former one, for my fellow student, suddenly throwing his head back, nearly 
crushed me before I could escape. One of my front teeth was broken by this acci- 
dent, which I considered a more serious accident than the loss of an eye, which was 
blinded by the point of one of his hairs. Recovering from this, I still continued 
to prosecute my researches with unabated ardor and the same success, until at length 
the happy idea struck me of undertaking a pilgrimage to the Chemical Laboratory, 
and listening tothe lectures upon that branch. Old and maimed as I was, I never- 
theless undertook, and performed this journey. There I remained, though beset 
with cold and hunger, for weeks, and at length had the felicity of hearing the Pro- 
fessor announce that Albumen would destroy the power of Corrosive Sublimate. All 
Thad lived for was now accomplished. The endof my life was gained—the sum- 
mit of my hopes was attained, Oh! how I exulted. I laughed in my nook, till 
the old cranny reverberated. I instantly put on my hat, and set out on my return 
to my old quarters. A happy thought struck me. I secreted myself under the 
coat-collar of one of the students, and was borne with inconceivable rapidity to 
my old home. (I recommend this mode of traveling to all my friends who wish 
a speedy and inexpensive means of conveyance.) The exertions and privations of 
my journey proved too much for my constitution. I reached the foot of my-old 
bed-post, and fell exhausted and speechless, I must haye ramained months in 
this condition, During this period I was probably nourished and sustained by my 
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friends, When, however, I woke to consciousness I found myself alone. The long 
vacation had come, and my companions had been forced by hunger to leave me alone 
to perish. I am old and worthless. Ido not blame them. So far from this, I feel 
every desire to benefit my kind, and for this reason have thus left behind me a 
record of my discovery. My claws are growing stiff. I feel that my hour has 
come ; and, though in the very embrace of death, I again enjoin upon the discoverer 
of this to take every measure to circulate the knowledge here recorded as widely as 
possible. 

Signed, in the northwest corner of the bed-room of No. —, North College, 

VASTUM CIMEX. 

_ No sooner had we perused this interesting document, than, prompted by a ven- 
eration for such a “ philocimexical” philosopher, we proceeded to examine the locality 
designated at the close of the above article. The sight there presented to our eyes 
was almost too shocking to be related. There lay the bleached bones of the philoso- 
pher. Clenched in his claw was the identical pen which had been employed in 
writing the article which we have just presented to our readers. For days the horrid 
spectacle haunted our thoughts. But it is too shocking to dwell upon. 

Speaking of these sad ecenes and events, our thoughts are naturally led to the 
remarkable spiritual manifestations, which have recently appeared within the limits 
of this same North College. We makeno pretensions to any explanation. We shall 
simply give the facts. One of our friends below tells us the following very re- 
markable occurrence, and vouches for its truth. He was sitting late one night by 
his desk engaged in writing. Becoming somewhat sleepy ke threw himself back in 
his chair, and closed his eyes. How long he remained in this position he does not 
know, but he is quite certain that he thought he heard a very ominous rapping. 
Upon opening his eyes he found himself in the dark. Being of a speculative turn 
of mind, he has thought much of this occurrence, and gives us the following theories 
as the result of his investigations, First, it might have been a mouse. Secondly, 
he thinks it might have been a spiritual manifestation, and such an agent might 
have extinguished his light. Thirdly, he might have fallen asleep, and slept until 
his lamp burned out, and the rapping might have been a dream. We consign these 
theories to the consideration of the wise. One of our friends can produce loud 
rappings, by simply locking his door at night, and neglecting to remove the key. 
Whether these mysterious manifestations proceed from the “sweep,” who comes 
early to build his fire, and is unable to effect an entrance, or from other and more 
unnatural sources, he is unable to say. 

But the most remarkable instance of all came recently under our own imme- 
diate observation, Seeing in the Zribune some directions in regard to the method 
of proceeding, and the results which would follow, six gentlemen, all individuals of 
known veracity, seated themselves around a table, and placed the palms of their 
hand upon it, remained in that position for about thirty minutes. They then rose 
from their seats, and each individual willed that the table should move toward him- 
self, expecting that it would obey the person whose will might be the strongest. 
The result however proved the contrary. The table remained perfectly stationary ! 
Instances of like mysteries might, did time permit, be multiplied. If any one 
doubts the above statement, or wishes to prosecute enquiries further, we commend 
him to the embodied honesty of the Editorial corps. 
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We had intended to prolong our remarks upon our interesting theme. The sub- 
ject is by no means exhausted. But we gladly give way until our nezt, that we 
may insert an article which cannot fail to interest and amuse our readers. We com- 
mend the following beautiful poetic bantling to the tender mercies of our readers. 
We hope we shall have frequent imitations from our contributors. 


SATIRE. 


SMOKING IN COLLEGE, 


My old goose quill, obedient to my mind— 
Slave of my midnight musings—midday thoughts, , 
Companion of my grave and lonely hours, 
Arise, and inkle satiric lay— 
Smoking is a ruination, 
Sprung from Hades, a smoky nation ! 


Print on the page of careless “ I don’t care 
Fiom whence it sprung, I'll smoke, 0! yes, I'll smoke 
In spite of all”—yes, stamp eternal bate, 
And brand the smoker with reproach, who will 
Continue smoking loathsome weeds, 
On which the fiendish Pluto feeds ! 


I call on some good friend to spend an hour: 
Perchance procure a p— y— you know what ; 
But ere the threshold’s crossed, black clouds arise, 
And drive me back, unable to withstand 

Such fumy gases from beneath, 

So filthy, vile, they choke my breath, 


“ Ah! come,” he says, “’tis College style to smoke, 
And puff segars, the best Havanas, come, 
Here is the case, the matches on the shelf, 
Be friendly, here’s my chum and all the rest 
You know ;” with pure disgust I haste 
Out doors, more pleasant to my taste! 


I meet my friend next day, he passes on, 
Because I would not, like the rest, consent 
To be a chimney-stalk—a slave of lust ; 
Thinks I, my boy, I'll show a reason why 
I would not be a slave, and die 
By inches—why !—the reason why 


Is this—to smoke, you know, has been of late, 
Considered stylish, brave, polite and wise— 
So smoke has been a mark of manliness 
In higher grades, where fashion sits, and smiles 
On lumps of human flesh, adorned 
In gay attire; but fools withal ! 
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If, to become a fop, I much desired, 
Or shine in splendid arches, and obtain 
Applause and approbation from the crowd, 
Smoke ; No |—the last resort to obtain my wish! 
Tobacco I'd personify, 
And lay it where it ought to lie! 

































I know I labor on unequal ground: 
The smoking host arise from every camp (room)— 
That is in general terms almost a// smoke— 
And puff their useless breath, in idle chat, 
O’er gassy speeches—full of smoke, 
I cannot see why they don’t choke. 


Ah! secrets are not all divulged abroad, 
Which had their birth in regions, dark, below : 
They, of the sulph’rous tribe, inured to smoke, 
Puff on, while in their element, they sing— 
Of smoke their native atmosphere, 
And, proud, disdain a sky that’s clear ! 


Some smoke by inches, some by yards and feet, 
Yea, some—to see them—smoke by acres square ; 
But how they live, I know not, ’tis mystery . 
To me, that while they puff, they do not burst, 

And end, what they begun in smoke, 

In smoke, thick, curling smoke ! 


Perchance I censure sons of noble birth, 
What, tho’ I do, ’tis base for such to smoke ; 
But pardon—may I ask no pardon—my reproof, 
Behold thyself in portraiture, and say 

If thou art willing to suspend 

Such in the room of thy best friend. 


Smoke on! my old goose quill is giving out ; 
But think what chimneys ye will all become: 
Keep clear of soot the vent, lest sparks take hold, 
And you, in agony, exclaim—* Fire! Fire!” 
E’en, then—I think, you'd shout, and cry,— 
“Give me my pipe or else I die!” 


A French dramatist makes one of his characters say, that all writing must be 
either poetry or prose. Our contributor has most effectually given the lie to this 
truism, for the above production is certainly neither. Our friend can console him- ° 
self with the reflection that the Frenchman must have been unacquainted with 
“satire.” Perhaps we do not appreciate theabove article. We rather think we do 
not. We have published the above, as, in our estimation, the most distant attempt 
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at poetry we have ever seen. John Milton’s Paradise Lost sold for ten pounds. 
His cotemporaries could not appreciate him. We hope Mr. —— will continue to 
write, and will also permit his genius to flow in the “satiric” vein which seems to 
be so appropriate to his talents, We can assure him, however, that his works are 
entirely beyond the comprehension of the Editors of the Yale Lit. as well as of 
their readers. Our circulation is, moreover, limited, and we recommend him to try 
some periodical which is more extensively read. We trust that if his commiseration 
of our dullness does not prompt him to follow our suggestion, a regard for his own 
reputation and a desire to elevate the satiric literature of America, will produce that 
effect. 


Our Printer has sent the Devil to us for morecopy. We would gladly follow the 
old injunction and say, “Get thee behind us.” There is, however, no alternative, 
and we find, upon consulting our budget, that we have left two or three important 
events unnoticed. We confess that between the Presidential election and a more 
extended notice of our friend’s Poem, we occupy a position somewhat like the 
imaginary animal mentioned in Reid, who was so utterly at a loss to decide between 
the merits of two bundles of hay, that he met an untimely fate. We think them 
both pretty bad. We think, however, upon consideration, that the latter topic is a 
little the worst. So you can form a distinct conception of our appreciation of that 
poetry. 

General Pierce is elected! We have one consolation, however—our Editorial 
corps were all right. How the great American people could be so utterly regard- 
less of such an illustrious example, we cannot see. We shall, however, pass over 
their fault this'time, on the condition that it is not repeated. We console ourselves 


over the defeat of General Scott, a la mode a friend of ours, who says he “ don’t 
care much about it, for he has always considered him an old fool, aud feels at liberty 
to say so now.” But, then, to see such a man as Frank Pierce elected by the suffra- 
ges of our millions of enlightened voters, is a little more than we can endure. “O 
Tempora! O Mores!” 


Our Memorabilia Yalensia is unusually brief. It is partly the result of a want 
of time, but chiefly attributable to a dearth of subjects. We have two or three 
themes, however, in view, and promise that they shall appear in some future num- 
ber. 
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